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Cuapter II 





Voit. VI. No. Ix 


words in the fine spirit in which 
they were uttered. 








The Ambush 


OBERT now had much 
experience of Indian 
attack and forest war- 


fare, but it always 
made a_ tremendous 
impression upon his 


vivid and uncommon imagination. 
The great pulses in his throat 
and temples leaped and his ear 
became so keen that he seemed 
to himself to hear the fall of the 
leaf in the forest. It was this 
acute sharpening of the senses, 
the painting of pictures before 
him, that gave him the gift of 
golden speech that the Indians 
had first noticed in him. He saw 
and heard much that the others 
could neither hear nor see, and 
the words to describe it were al- 
ways ready to pour forth. 
Willet and Tayoga were 
crouched near him, their rifles 
thrust forward a little, and just 
beyond them was Captain Col- 
den who had drawn a small 
sword, more as an evidence of 
command than as a weapon. 
The men, city bred, were silent, 
but the faces of some of them 
still expressed amazement and 
incredulity. Robert’s quick and 
powerful imagination instantly 
projected itself into their minds, 
and he saw as they saw. To them 
the cry of a wolf was the cry of 
a real wolf, the forest was dark, 
lonely and uncomfortable, but it 
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of 
The North 
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“What we did was no more 
than we should have done,” he 
replied, “and you’ll pay us back. 
In such times as these everybody 
ought to help everybody else. 
Caution your soldiers, captain, 
won’t you, not to make any noise 
at all. The wolf will howl no 
more, and I fancy their scouts 
are now within two or three hun- 
dred yards of the fire. I’m glad 
it’s turned darker.” 

The troop, hidden in the bushes, 
was now completely silent. The 
Philadelphia men, used to contig- 
uous houses and streets, were not 
afraid, but they were appalled 
by their extraordinary position 
at night, in the deep brush of 
an unknown wilderness with a 
creeping foe coming down upon 
them. Many a hand quivered 
upon the rifle barrel, but the 
heart of its owner did not tremble. 

The moonlight was scant and 
the stars were few. To the city 
men trees and bushes melted to- 
gether in a general blackness, re- 
lieved only by a single point of 
light where the fire yet smoul- 
dered, but Robert, kneeling by 
the side of Tayoga, saw with his 
trained eyes the separate trunks 
stretching away like columns, 
and then far beyond the fire he 
thought he caught a glimpse of 
: a red feather raised for a moment 

“jprabove the undergrowth. 


me 8 you see!” he whispered 














was empty of any foe, and the 
four who had come to them were merely 
trying to create a sense of their own impor- 
tance. They began to move restlessly, and 
it required Captain Colden’s whispered but 
sharp command to still them again. 


HE cry of the wolf, used much by 
both the Indians and the borderers as 
a signal, came now from the east, and 
after the lapse of a minute it was re- 
peated from the west. Call and answer 
were a relief to Robert, whose faculties 
were attuned to such a high degree that 
any relief to the strain, though it brought 
the certainty of attack, was welcome. 
“You’re sure those cries were made by 
our enemies?” said young Colden. 
“Beyond a doubt,” replied Willet. “I 
can tell the difference between the cry 
and that of a genuine wolf, but then I’ve 
spent many years in the wilderness, and 


I had to learn these things in order to 
live. They'll send forward scouts, and 
they'll expect to find you and your men 
around the fire, most of you asleep. When 


they miss you there they'll try to locate be 


ou, and they’ll soon trail us to these 

ushes.” ° 

Captain James Colden had his share of 
pride, and much faith in himself, but he 
had nobility of soul, too. 

“TI believe you implicitly, Mr. Willet,” 
he said. “If it had not been for you and 
your friends the enemy would have been 
upon us when we expected him not at all, 
and ’tis most likely that all of us would 
have been killed and scalped. So, I 
thank you now, lest I fall in the battle, 
and it be too late then to express my 
gratitude.” 

It was a little bit formal, and a little 
bit youthful, but Willet accepted 


the to spring. 


to Tayoga. 

“Yes. It was a painted feather in the 
scalp lock of a Huron,” replied the On- 
ondaga. 

“And where he is others are sure to 


“Well spoken, Dagaeoga. They have dis- 
covered already that the soldiers are not 
by the fire, and now they will search for 
them.” 

“They will lie almost flat on their faces 
and follow, a little, the broad trail the city 
men have left.” 

“Doubtless, Dagaeoga.” 

Willet had already warned Captain Col- 
den, and the soldiers were ready. Tayoga 
was on Robert’s right, and on his left was 
Black Rifle to w his attention was 
now attracted. The man’s eyes were blaz- 
ing in his dark face, and his crouched 
figure was tense like that of a lion about 
Face and attitude alike ex- 
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pressed the most eager anticipation, and 
Robert shuddered. The ranger would add 
more lives to the toll of his revenge, and 
yet the youth felt sympathy for him, too. 
Then his mind became wholly absorbed 
in the battle, which obviously was so close 
at hand. 

Their position was strong. Just behind 
them the thickets ended in a cliff hard to 
climb, and on the right was an open space 
that the enemy could -not cross without be- 
ing seen. Hence the chief danger was in 
front and on the left, and most of the men 
watched those points. 

“I can see the bushes moving about a 
hundred yards away,” whispered Tayoga. 
“A warrior is there, but to fire at him 
would be shooting at random.” 

“Let them begin it. They'll open soon. 
They’ll know by our absence from the fire 
that we’re looking for ’em.” 

“Spoken well, Dagaeoga. 
warrior some day.” 

Robert smiled in the dark. Tayoga 
himself was so great a warrior that he 
could preserye his sense of humor upon 
the eve of a deadly battle. Robert also 
saw bushes moving now, but nothing was 
definite enough for a shot, and he waited 
with his fingers on the trigger. 

“The enemy is at hand, Captain Colden,” 
said Willet. “If you will look very closely 
at the thicket about one hundred yards 
directly in front of us you'll see the leaves 
shaking.” 

“Yes, I can make out some movement 
there,” said Colden. 

“They've discovered, of course, that 
we've left the fire, and they know also 
where we are.” 

“Do you think they'll try to rush us?” 

“Not at all. It’s not the Indian way, 
nor is it the way either of the French, 
who go with them. They know that your 
men are raw—pardon me—inexperienced 


You'll be a 


“Suddenly 
leaped 

from the 
undergrowth 
and rushed 
straight 
towards 
them” 


troops, and they'll put a cruel burden 


upon your patience. They may wait for 
hours, and they'll try in every manner to 
wear out your men, and to provoke them 
at last into some rash movement. You'll 
have to guard most, Captain Colden, 
against the temper of your troop. If 
you'll take advice from one who’s a vet- 
eran in the woods, you’d better threaten 
them with death for disobedience of or- 
ders.” 

“As I said before, I’m grateful to you 
for any advice or suggestion, Mr. Willet. 
This seems a very long way from Phila- 
delphia, and I'll confess I’m not so very 
much at home here.” 


E crawled among his men, and Wil- 
let and Robert heard him threaten- 
ing them in fierce whispers, and their re- 
plies that they would be cautious and pa- 
tient. It was well that Willet had given 
the advice, as a full hour passed without 
any sign from the foe, Troops even more 
experienced than the city men might well 
have concluded it was a false alarm, and 
that the forest contained nothing more 
dangerous than a bear. There was no 
sound, and Captain Colden himself asked 
if the warriors had not gone away. 





What Went Before in Mr. 
Altsheler’s Story 


N the early davs of the French and Indian 
War three scouts, Dave Willet, young 
Robert Lennox, and Tayoga, a friendly Onon- 
daga_ warrior, set out into the forest to serve 
the English cause. Tayoga comes upon the 
huge footprints of his enemy Tandakora, the 
Ojibway, and observes trails of smoke be- 
. traying the nearness of the French and In- 
dians. The three scouts meet Capt. Jack, 
“Black Rifle,” who tells them of a company 
of fifty Pennsylvanians encamped nearby to 
guard the frontier settlements. The four 
woodsmen go to warn the inexperienced 
militiamen _of the fast approaching danger 
from the French and Indian enemies draw- 
ing around them. 





“Not a chance of it,” replied Willeé. 
“They think they’re certain of a victory, 
and they would not dream of retiring.” 

“And we have more long waiting in the 
dark to do?” 

“I warned you. There is no other way 
to fight such enemies. We must never 
make the mistake of undervaluing them.” 
Captain Colden sighed. He had a gal- 


. lant heart, and he and his troop had made 


a fine parade through the streets of Phil- 
adelphia before he started for the frontier, 
but he had expected to meet the French 
in the open, perhaps with a bugle play- 
ing, and he would charge at the head of 
his men, waving the neat small sword, now 
buckled to his side. Instead he lay in a 
black thicket, awaiting the attack of creep- 
ing savages. Nevertheless, he put down 
his pride for the third time, and resolved 
to trust the four who had come so oppor- 
tunely to his aid, and who seemed to be 
so thoroughly at home in the wilderness. 

Another hour dragged its weary length 
away, and there was no sound of anything 
stirring in the forest. The skies lightened 
a little as the moon came out, casting a 
faint whitish tint over trees and bushes, 
but the brave young captain was yet un- 
able to see any trace of the enemy. 

“Do you feel quite sure that we’re still 
besieged?” he whispered to Willet. 

“Yes, Captain,” replied the hunter, “and 
as I said, patience is the commodity we 
need most. It would be fatal for us to 
force the action, but I don’t think we have 
much longer to wait. Since they can’t in- 
duce us to take some rash step they’re 
likely to make a movement soon.” ; 

“I see the bushes waving again,” said 
Tayoga. “It is proof that the warriors 
are approaching. It would be well for the 
soldiers to lie flat for a little while.” 

Captain Colden, adhering to his resolu- 
tion to take the advice of his new friends, 
crept along the line, telling the men in 
sharp whispers to hug the earth, a com- 
mand that they obeyed willingly, as the 
darkness, the silence and the mysterious 
nature of the danger had begun to weigh 
heavily upon their nerves. 


OBERT saw a bead of flame among 
the bushes, and heard a sharp report. 

A bullet cut a bough over his head, and 
a leaf drifted down upon his face. The 
soldiers shifted uneasily and began to 
thrust their rifles forward, but again the 
stern command of the young captain 
prompted by the hunter, held them down. 
“*Twas intended merely to draw us,” 
said Willet. “They’re sure we’re in this 
wood, but of course they don’t know the 
exact location of our men. They’re hop- 
ing for a glimpse of the bright uniforms, 
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but if the men keep very low they won’t 
get it.” 

It was a tremendous trial for young 
and raw troops, but they managed to still 
their nerves, and to remain crouched and 
motionless. A second shot was fired soon, 
and then a third, but like the first they 
were trial bullets and both went high. 
Black Rifle grew impatient. The memory 
of his murdered family began to press 
upon him once more. The night was black, 
but now it looked red to him. Lying al- 
most flat, he slowly pulled himself for- 
ward like a great wild beast, stalking its 
prey. Colden looked at him, and then at 
Willet, who nodded. 

“Don’t try to stop him,” whispered the 
hunter, “because he’ll go anyhow. Besides, 
it’s time for us to reply to their shots.” 

The dark form, moving forward with- 
6ut noise, had a singular fascination for 
Robert. His imagination, which colored 
and magnified everything, made Black 
Rifle sinister and supernatural. The com- 
plete absence of sound, as he advanced, 
heightened the effect. Not a leaf nor a 
blade of grass rustled. Presently he 
stopped and Robert saw the black muz- 
zle of his rifle shoot forward. A stream 
of flame leaped forth, and then the man 
quickly slid into a new position. 

A fierce shout came from the opposing 
thicket, and a half dozen shots were fired. 
Bullets again cut twigs and leaves over 
Robert’s head, but all of them went too 
high. 

“Do you think Black Rifle hit his mark?” 
whispered Robert to Tayoga. : 

“It is likely,” replied the Onondaga, 
“but we may never know. I think it would 
be well, Dagaeoga, for you and me to go 
toward the left. They may try to creep 
around our flank, and we must meet them 
there.” 

Willet and Colden approved of the plan, 
and a half dozen of the best soldiers went 
with them, the movement proving to be 
wise, as within five minutes a scattering 
fire was opened upon that point. The sol- 
diers fired two rash shots, merely aiming 
at the reports and the general blackness, 
but Robert and Tayoga quickly reduced 
them to control, insisting that they wait 
until they saw a foe before pulling trig- 
ger again. 
the bushes and remained quite still. 

Tayoga suddenly drew a deep and very 
long breath, which with him was equiva- 
lent to an exclamation. 

“What is it, Tayoga?” asked Robert. 

“I saw a bit of a uniform, and I caught 
just a glimpse of a white face.” 

“An officer. Then we were right in our 
surmise that the French are here, leading 
the warriors.” 

“It was but a glimpse, but it showed the 
curve of his jaw and chin, and I knew 
him. He is one who is beginning to be 
important in your life, Dagaeoga.” 

“St. Luc.” 

“None other. I could not be mistaken. 
He is leading the attack upon us. Perhaps 
Tandakora is with him. The Frenchman 
does not like the Ojibway, but war makes 
strange comrades. That was close!” 


BULLET whistled directly between 
them, and Tayoga, kneeling, fired in 
return. There was no doubt about his 
aim, as a warrior uttered the death cry, 
and a fierce shout of rage from a dozen 
throats followed. y 
Robert, imaginative, ready to flame up 
in a moment, exulted, not because a war- 
rior had fallen, but because the flank at- 
tack upon his own people had been stopped 


Then they sank back among . 


in the beginning. St. Luc himself would 
have admitted that the Americans, or the 
English, as he would have called them, 
were acting wisely. The soldiers, stirred 
by the successful shot, showed again a 
great desire to fire at the black woods, 
but Robert and the Onondaga again kept 
them down. 

A crackling fire arose behind them, 
showing that the main force had engaged, 
and now and then the warriors uttered 
defiant cries. But Robert had enough 
power of will to watch in front, sure that 
Willet and Black Rifle were sufficient to 
guide the central defense. He observed 
intently the segment of the circle in front 
of them, and he wondered if St. Luc would 
appear there again, but he concluded that 
he would not, since the failure of the at- 
tempted surprise at that point would be 
likely to send him back to the main force. 

“Do you think they'll go away and con- 
centrate in front?” he asked Tayoga. 

“No,” replied the Onondaga. “They still 
think perhaps that they have only the sol- 
diers from the city to meet, and they may 
attempt a rush.” 





Robert crept from soldier to soldier, cau- 
tioning every one to take shelter, and to 
have his rifle ready, and they, being good 
men, though without experience, obeyed 
the one who so obviously knew what he 
was doing. Meantime the combat behind 
them proceeded with vigor, the shots 
crashing in volleys, accompanied by shouts, 
and once by the cry of a stricken soldier. 
It was evident that St. Luc was now push- 
ing the battle, and Robert was quite sure 
that the attack on the flank would soon 
come again. 


HEY did not wait much-Jonger. The 

warriors suddenly leaped.from the un- 
dergrowth and rushed straight toward 
them, a white man now in front. The 
light was sufficient for Robert to see that 
the leader was not St. Luc, and then with- 
out hesitation he raised his rifle and fired. 
The man fell, Tayoga stopped the rush of 
a warrior, and the bullets of the soldiers 
wounded others. But their white leader 
was gone, and Indians have little love for 
a charge upon a sheltered enemy. So the 

(Continued on page 82) 


“IT come to receive the surrender of your friends and yourself,” said St. Luc 
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Perch Contract 


A Fishing Story of Two Live 
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For half an hour the two 
boys worked with vim, and 
then as the last stick was 
split and carried in Runt 
drove the axe into the end of 
the chopping log and ran for 
his pole. A few minutes dig- 
ging around the chip-pile 
furnished a canful of angle- 
worms and they were off 
across the sunlit fields to- 
wards Upper Pond. On the 
way Slim cut and trimmed a 
pole and rigged it with line 
and hook produced from a 
capacious pocket. Arrived 
at the pond they bailed out 
a leaky flat-bottomed boat 
and soon were in their favor- 
ite cove. 


OW,” said Runt as he 

LN looped a wriggling 
worm on his hook and spat 
on it for luck, “we'll see if 
we can hatch out some ideas 
for earning those uniforms.” 
But something was wrong. 
Perhaps the weather was too 
hot for hatching ideas. Any- 
way at the end of an hour 
they had caught three perch 














ELLO!” 

“°Lo, Slim!” 

“Hatched any new ideas since 
last_ night?” 

“Nope. * How about you?” 
“Same here. The old nut 
seems to be holler.” Slim rapped his head 
with his knuckles. “Empty as a soap- 
bubble. Let’s go fishin’.” 

“Now you've said something!” 
freckled face lighted with a grin. 
always think best when I’m fishin’. 
busy and help “me with this wood.” 

“Aw, can’t you let that go till we get 
back? I'll help you then.” 

“Can, but ain’t going to. Might rain.” 
Runt grinned again and looked up at the 
cloudless sky. “A good Scout does his 
work first and plays afterwards. You pile 
the wood in the shed while I split. Get a 
move on!” 

Slim gave vent to a long, doleful sigh. 
“That’s one thing about Scouting that gets 
my goat; it keeps a feller’s conscience so 
blamed active he never gets any peace.” 

“Until he’s earned it,” grinned Runt, 
picking up his axe. 

A ow of a smile flickered across 
Slim’s long face. “At that it’s easier to 
earn than those uniforms,” he grumbled, 
picking up an armful of split wood and 
starting for the shed. “Other Scouts have 
got it all over us Pioneers, when it comes 
to earning money, real money. In a city 
or town there’s pl s something doin’ and 
a feller has a chance to pick up a quarter 
now and ¥ 

“And we Pioneers have got it all over 
the other fellers when it comes to the real 
fun of ,Scoutin’, ’cause we're right out in 
the country where you find it,” retorted 
Runt, punctuating his remarks with blows 
of the axe. 
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Runt’s 
“TI can 
Get 





big enough to keep but not 
a single solitary idea worth considering had 
been produced. 

“Hang these pesky little perch!” grum- 
bled Slim as he put another worm on his 
hook. “They nibble off the bait faster than 
a feller can put it on. Just look at ’em 
swimmin’ around down there! If we had 
small enough hooks we could catch a barrel 
of ’em, but they wouldn’t be no good if we 
did. Let’s——” 

A sudden lurch of the boat which all but 
sent Slim overboard and a wild yell of “I’ve 
got it?’ from Runt, who had jumped to 
his feet, cut his remarks short. 

“Well, for the love of Mike, don’t upset 
the boat if you have. What is it, a pickerel 
or a bass?” shouted Slim catching some- 
thing of the other’s excitement. 

“Neither,” retorted Runt, his ready grin 
splitting the freckles of his small round 
face. “’Taint fish, and yet it is too. It’s 
the idea, the big idea. Listen! You know 
old man Chapman who grows pink pond- 
lilies and ships ’em to the city?” 

Slim nodded. “Of course I do,” he 
grunted. “Everybody does.” 

“Well the other day I was down there 
and I heard him talking about those lilies,” 
continued Runt eagerly. “He said snails 
or water-worms or critters of some sort 
are eating the lily-pads and he didn’t know 
any way to stop it unless he could stock 
his ponds with fish that would eat the pesky 
things. Said if he knew how to get ’ém 
he’d put in a lot of striped perch. Now 
what’s the matter with——” 

“Whoopse! You've got. it! I’m on! 
Wonder how many he'll want and what 
he'll pay!” howled Slim, throwing his old 
straw hat in the air quite forgetful of the 
fact that he was in a boat. Then as he 
fished it out of the water on the end of his 
pole he solemnly addressed a school of the 
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little perch which but a few minutes before 


had so ruffled his temper. “Little fishes,” 
said he, “you don’t know it but you are 
wearing two perfectly good brand new 
Scout uniforms and we’ve got to take them 
away from you because we need ’em in our 
business. We hate to do it, but we must. 
Runt,” he added, turning a long face on 
which was expressed the most earnest so- 
licitude, “does your head ache?” 

“Not so’s I notice it. Why?” replied 
Runt. 

“I don’t see how you do it. Really I 
don’t, Runt. If I ever had an idea like 
that my head would ache for a week. But 
there’s no danger. Mine’s like my stom- 
ach.” Slim shook his head sadly. 

“Meaning?” 

“Empty.” 
fully tragic. 

“Quit your kiddin’, and let’s get down to 
cases,” protested Runt. “I told you I can 
always think best when I’m fishin’. Now 
the idea’s hatched, we’ve got to put it in a 
brooder and nurse it. Can we catch the 
fish? If we can how can we keep them 
alive? And if we can keep them alive how 
are we goin’ to get them down to Chap- 
man’s ” 


Slim looked tragic, mourn- 


nds? 

“Whoa, Bill! Back up! You've got the 
wagon before the horse. If those two suits 
really are swimming around down there 
we'll get ’em out all right. Trust your 
Uncle Slim for that.” He paused to toss 
a worm into the water and leaned over the 
side of the boat to watch the hungry perch 
dart at it. “What we want to find out first 
is if old man Chapman really does want 
those perch, and if he does, how many and 
what he'll pay for them. I move that we 
quit fishin’ and hike down there right 
away. There’s time before dinner. If he 
wants ’em we'll take an exclusive contract 
to furnish ’em. This afternoon we’ll make 
our plans and to-morrow morning we'll be 
on the job. What do you say?” 

Runt agreed. 


fae two poles were soon hidden in the 
bushes and the boys were on their way 
to the Chapman place, something over two 
miles distant. Here they found Mr. Chap- 
man busy cutting lily-buds for shipment to 
the city. The lilies were grown in a series 
of.a dozen or more artificial ponds fed by 
a brook. These ponds were long and nar- 
row so that from either side the center 
could be reached with a slim ten-foot pole 
in the end of which a sharp knife-blade was 
set at an angle. When this was slipped 
down the stem of a bud ready for cutting 
and given a sharp jerk the stem was cut and 
the bud floated on the surface to be picked 
up by means of another pole in the end of 
which two wires were fastened like the 
tines of a fork. 

The boys noticed at once that the lily- 
ary were badly riddled and asked what 

ad done it. Mr. Chapman explained that 
it was the work of a snail or slug. 

“Ain’t there no way of gettin 
’em?” asked Runt artlessly thou 
inelegantly. 

“I haven’t been able to find any way,” 
replied Mr. Chapman. “I have a theory 
that striped perch would eat them. I'd try 


rid of 
rather 
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them if I knew where to get some without 
too great expense.” 

“How ‘many would you take and what 
would you pay for them?” asked Slim. 

Mr. Chapman looked sharply at the tall 
slim lad and his short freckle-faced com- 
panion, and his eyes twinkled. “I'll give 
you three cents apiece for three hundred 
delivered here in my ponds,” said he. 
“Want the job?” 

“Is it an exclusive contract, sir?” asked 
Slim in a business-like tone. 

“That depends,” replied Mr. Chapman, 
his eyes twinkling more than ever. “Of 
course if it is to be exclusive you must com- 
ply with certain conditions. The three 
hundred fish must be delivered within one 
week from date. They must be alive and 
vigorous when liberated in the ponds. 
Weak ones will not count. And they must 
be big enough to take a hook. Minnows 
won’t do. What do you say?” 

“We'll take the contract,” replied Slim 
promptly. “Of course,” he added as an 
after thought, “it is understood that we 
are to be paid promptly on the delivery of 
the last of the fish.” 

“Of course,” returned Mr. Chapman. 
“However, you must agree to deliver the 
full three hundred. Unless you complete 
the contract there is to be no pay.” This 
also was agreed to and the contract was 
ratified by shaking hands. 


Hye out of sight the boys gave vent 
to their joy by throwing their hats in 
the air, turning handsprings, and punching 
each other in the ribs. Then as they 
trudged homeward they settled down to a 
discussion of ways and means. 

“I guess if we use the smallest size trout 
hooks we can catch ’em all right, all right, 
but how will we keep ’em alive?” said 
Runt. 

“Get a big box, bore it full of holes, 
make a trap-door in the top and fasten it 
behind the boat. As fast as we catch ’em 
we'll drop ’em in that,” replied Slim. “It’s 
a cinch.” 

“I’ve got a better plan than that!” ex- 
claimed Runt. “We'll beg one of those 
vegetable crates at the grocery. They’re 
made of slats set so close together that the 
fish can’t get through between, and they’ve 
got solid ends. We'll make a trap door in 
the top and it will be a regular fish-car.” 

“Bully!” cried Slim. “We can tow it 
behind the boat to the end of Upper Pond 
and then each grab an end and beat it 
across to the Mill Pond. It ain’t more than 
two hundred yards. Then we can take my 
boat down there and tow it to the lower 
end. There’s nothin’ to it!” 

“And then what?” Runt’s matter-of-fact 
tone brought the exuberant Slim back to 
earth. 

“Wheelbarrows, washtubs, and the sweat 
of our manly brows,” said he laconically. 

Runt reached up and tapped him on the 
head. “Nothin’ the matter with the old 
coco as I can see,” said he. “It may not 
be an incubator of ideas but it’s a good 
brooder once they’re hatched. { don’t see 
but what you’ve got everything all worked 
out and all we’ve got to do is to get busy 
and collect the mon. There’s only one thing 
wrong with that contract. I wish we hadn’t 
agreed that there should be no pay unless 
we deliver the whole three hundred fish. 
Supposin’ we get most down there with the 
last lot and one dies. Then we’ve got to 
way back there again with one measly little 
fish in order to get our rroney.” 

“That’s all right,” replied Slim airily. 
“We'll carry along a few extras to make up 
for any that creak on the way.” 


The afternoon was spent in making a 
fish-car out of the vegetable crate, digging 
a supply of bait, and wheedling two moth- 
ers into the loan of the much-needed wash- 
tubs. Runt’s mother was sure that the next 
time she washed clothes in that tub they 
would smell of fish. Runt promised that 
when he was through with it he would scour 
it out with soap and hot water, which prom- 
ise won the day. 


a= o’clock the next morning found the 
young contractors rowing to their fa- 
vorite cove on Upper Pond. This was the 
higher of two fas lakes, though they had 
not then attained to the dignity of. being 
called lakes save by a few summer visitors. 
To the natives they were just plain ponds. 
The one the boys were on was half a mile 
wide by perhaps three quarters of a mile 
long, very deep in places, spring-fed, and 
was the main source of supply for the 
lower lake, commonly known as the Mill 
Pond. This was a winding sheet of about 
a mile in length and irregular width, the 
lower end being fairly in the village. The 
two ponds were separated by not more than 
two hundred yards. By far the best fish- 
ing was to be found in Upper Pond and 
this was why the boys had chosen it for 
the scene of operations. 

Instead of the usual long poles each was 
supplied with a short fairly springy wan 
about four feet long to the end of which 
was tied a three-foot line ending in a No. 
7 hook. The boat was anchored off the 
place where the small perch had been so 
troublesome the day before, the fish-car 
put overboard and tied to the stern and 


the boys were ready for the most serious 
fishing of their lives. You see, this time it 
was for business instead of pleasure. 

“Hope they’re here,” grunted Slim as 
they baited the hooks. 

“Of course they’re here. You mean you 
hope they’ll bite,” retorted Runt. “Here 
goes for the first one!’ 

Hardly had the bait disappeared when a 
series of gentle tugs — that the perch 
were both there and hungry. Runt struck 
sharply but without success and Slim had 
no better luck. 

“Too much bait,” grumbled the lanky 
youth. “Perch are nibblers and they’ve 
got small mouths. Put on just enough bait 
to cover the point of the hook and yank 
quick. Ha! What did I tell you?” 

A five-inch perch came flapping into the 
boat, and two seconds later was in the fish- 
car uninjured, for it had been hooked 
through the lip. Before Slim could rebait, 
Runt had one. For the next two hours the 
fun was fast and furious. The fish bit 
eagerly and the boys soon caught the knack 
of hooking them. At the end of that time 
the fish stopped biting. After half an hour 
without a single nibble Runt proposed that 
they give it up. 

“We've got a hundred and two, and that’s 
about all that car will hold,” said he. “Al- 
lowing that two may die on the way down 


d we will have a third of what the éontract 


calls for and that means three dollars. Gee, 
this is the easiest money I ever earned.” 

“You haven’t earned it yet,” replied Slim 
sententiously. “You’ve got to wheel a 
washtub full of.water two miles yet. Come 
on, let’s get at it!” 





“Ain’t there no 
way of getting 
rid of them?” 
asked Runt art- 
lessly, though 
rather inele- 
gantly, 
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It was but a short distance to the end of 
the pond. Arrived there the boat was made 
fast. Each taking an end of the crate they 
raced across to the Mill Pond and plunged 
their flapping load into the water. Appar- 
ently the fish had suffered no harm from 
their brief sojourn out of their native ele- 
ment and with a sigh of relief the boys 
fastened the car to the stern of the boat 
which they had ready there, and began the 
next stage of the journey. This was slow 
work. It would not do to go fast lest 
they drown the fish, for you know fish can 
be drowned. 

At the lower end of the pond the fish 
were transferred to the tubs, fifty-one in 
each, and in high spirits Runt and Slim 
began the two-mile journey to Chapman’s 
ponds. For the first half mile they made 
comparatively rapid progress, though both 
were perspiring freely for it was a hot 
day. By the time they were half way 
stops to rest were frequent. 

“Gee!” groaned Slim. “My back’s about 
broken, and by the time we get there my 
arms will be pulled out of their sockets. 



































“Geel” groaned Slim. 





“My back’s about broken—”’ 


Wonder if we can’t dump out some of the 
water.” 

“Nope,” retorted Runt. “I have a 
hunch we haven’t got enough as it is. 
There’s two belly-up in my tub now and 
three in yours and there isn‘t any place 
to change the water on the way. Some 
more of ’em are beginnin’ to look kind of 
feeble. Come on, Slim, we’ve got to beat 
it or we won’t have any when we get 
there !” 

He resolutely grasped the handles of 
his wheelbarrow and started on. With a 
groan Slim followed. The sun beat down 
mercilessly on the white dusty road. The 
perspiration got in their eyes and made 
little channels through the dust on their 
faces. The handles of the barrows became 
slippery with it. Arms, backs and legs 
ached almost beyond endurance. But 
every time they stopped for a moment of 
rest a few more white bellies with red 
fins moving feebly or not at all made them 
desperate and drove them on. They ex- 
changed burdens in the hope that this 
would help, but it didn’t. 

At last Chapman’s ponds came in 

sight, and gritting their teeth they 
staggered on. Mr. Chapman was cutting 
lilies and his eyes twinkled as the two 
young contractors dropped their burdens 
at the edge of one of the ponds, but his 
face remained coldly business-like as he 
directed the placing of the fish. The dead 
ones were thrown to one side. “They’ll 
do for my cats,” said he. Those that 
were almost dead but still showed some 
signs of life he had placed in a pond by 
themselves making a note of the number 
and saying that if any recovered they 
would be placed to the credit of the con- 
tractors. The remainder, fifty-two in num- 
ber, were liberated in the pond where they 
were most needed. Then he told the boys 
to help themselves to early. harvest apples 
and went up to the 
packing - house to 
prepare his lilies for 
shipment. 

For a long time 
the two boys lay un- 
der the apple tree in 
the cool soft grass 
too tired and dis- 
pirited to do any- 
thing but munch ap- 
ples. At last Slim, 
looking ruefully at 





his blistered hands, gave vent to his feel- 
ings. “Let’s chuck the contract and let 
those old uniforms go hang if we can’t 
earn ’em any easier way than this,” he 
grumbled. 

“And make the old man a present of 
those fish? You remember it’s three hun- 
dred fish or no pay, and, suffering cats, 
you bet I’m goin’ to get something for 
this mornin’s work!” Runt spoke savagely. 
“Nice scouts we’d be to give up now!” 
he continued. “The trouble with us, Slim, 
is that we didn’t use our heads. Those 
pesky fish died because we had too many 
and the water was too warm. It was just 
like crowding a lot of people in a little 
room without ventilation. If we could 
have changed the water on the way down 
they would have been all right. What's 
the answer? Take half as many at a time 
and wheel ’em down here in the cool of 
the mornin’ or after the sun goes down. 
Wish we had a horse and wagon, but we 
haven’t and we can’t afford to hire one 
*cause that would eat up the profits. 
What we'll do is to catch our fish this 
afternoon, get °em down to the lower end 
of the Mill Pond and leave ’em there over 
night. Then at daylight to-morrow morn- 
ing we'll take twenty-five or thirty apiece 
and wheel ’em down here. I’m goin’ to 
see the thing through if I have to do it 
all alone. You can quit if you want to, 
but I won’t!” 

Slim grinned.. “All right, you sawed- 
off, freckled-faced mule. It’s three hun- 
dred or bust! I’m mighty glad it isn’t a 
thousand,” said he. “Let’s get a move on. 
Ouch! I only wish you were as tall as I 
am.” 

“Why?” asked Runt. 

“So’s you’d know what a real backache 
is like. I’ve got twice as much as you.” 
Then he began. to chuckle. 


“What's eatin’ you now?” demanded 
Runt. 

“This is the easiest money I ever 
earned!” quoted Slim maliciously. “And 


there was that little matter of an allow- 
ance of two that might croak, instead of 
which fifty turned their little white tum- 
mies up. Easy money! There ain’t no 
such thing.” 


RTUNATE it is that boyish spirits 

are elastic and rebound quickly. That 
afternoon back on the pond they made 
light of their morning’s sufferings as they 
yanked in the perch. Then, as abruptly 
as in the morning, the perch stopped bit- 
ing and they had caught only half as 
many as they needed. For an hour they 
fished in vain. 

“What ails ’em?” grumbled Runt, scowl- 
ing down in the water. “There was 
plenty more around when we caught the 
last one. I should think something had 
frightened ’em away.” 

“That’s it, old scout!” exclaimed Slim. 
“Betcher something has and betcher I 
know what. There’s a big fish hangin’ 
round here somewhere and they’ve beat it 
into hidin’.” 

He drew in his line and reached for a 
dead perch on the bottom of the boat, 
one that had been injured too badly to 
live when the hook had been removed. 
From the belly he cut a long strip of 
white skin with two red fins attached at 
one end and between these thrust the big 
hook of his regular fishing outfit. Mak- 
ing a long cast he drew the bait towards 
him by a series of short jerks which kept 
it near the surface and caused it to dart 
from side to side. At the third cast there 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Cuaprer III (Continued) 


HE boys made a quick transfer 
of saws, hammers, planes, 
squares, and the like, from Mr. 
Maclay’s wagon to the river 
shore. Mr. Scott took charge of 
the work, taking four of the scouts under 
his direction, and leaving the other four to 
be kept busy by Mr. Maclay. Soon four 
saws were going, and lumber was being 
placed convenient to the hand of the builder. 

Before night the sides of the hull were 
fashioned, and the bottom planks ready 
to be nailed on. This was done the next 
Saturday, and the caulking and-tarring be- 
gun. By the time the deck had been spiked 
on vacation had come, and the building of 
the house-boat progressed more rapidly. 

Then, except for a daily visit or two 
from Mr. Scott, the work went on entirely 
in the hands of Mr. Maclay and the scouts. 

The night after the hull of the house-boat 
was pronounced completed, the deck all on 
and every crack well caulked, the scouts 
had a jollification. They got a roaring fire 
going nearby on the sand; the boys lined 
up, four on each side of the deck; a mill 
hand sat on a nail-keg, his accordion on his 
knees, and struck up the “Virginia Reel.” 
Wayne and Ray, hand in hand, danced 
down between the lines and back, then 
swung each scout in turn, till they got to 
the foot of the line, where they took their 
places. Then came Leslie Dunn and Joe 
Hunt, repeating the maneuvers, Ray sing- 
ing with the accordion and jigging in his 
place. Next came Phil Conger—yelling— 
and Bert Hill, little, lank, and delicate. 
Last danced down the row Charles Man- 
ners and Slicky Murtry. The mill hand 
grinned broadly with the fun, and worked 
a lot of elbow grease into his accordion. 

The “reel” finished, the scouts tried 
waltzing, till there was a dqollision of 
couples, and Ray tumbled off onto the 
sand, pulling Charlie Manners off with him. 

“Man overboard!” shouted Ray; and the 
music ceased. 

Presently Phil pulled a large piece of 
sheet iron from a rubbish heap, and the 
boys put a fire on the middle of the deck. 
The mill man “tom-tommed” on a tin pan 
with a stick and sang in very good imita- 
tion of an Indian, and the scouts caracoled 
round the fire in a war dance. 

When legs began to ache and the scouts 
to drop out, panting, out came bottles of 
pop and sandwiches, and everybody talked 
with his mouth stuffed full. Wayne leaned 
over to Ray to murmur: ‘ 

“We haven’t named the house-boat yet— 
she’s the Whippoorwill.” 

Ray scrambled to his feet, hat in air. 
“Three cheers for the house-boat, Whip- 
poorwill!” he yelled. 

“Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” went up 
the chorus. 

“Now, scouts, the salute,” said Wayne. 

“Whip-poor-wi-ll, whip-poor-wi-ll, whip- 
poor-zwi-ll.” 

“Great stuff!” said the mill man. “I’d 
like to be a scout myself.” 

As the patrol went in procession home- 
ward, the accordion lightened the scouts’ 
steps with a march for half of the way to 




















headquarters, where they 
reported to the scoutmaster 
and dispersed. 


HE scouts saw no idle 

days while the house- 
boat was under construc- 
tion. Before long a rec- 
tangle of timbers was 
bolted to the deck, and the 
frame of the house went up. 
Then came a noisy hammer- 
ing, as the eight scouts 
nailed on the side boards. 

Suddenly Ray began 
dancing around in pain, 
sucking at a thumb. 

“What’s the matter, Ray,” 
said Wayne. “Waltzing 
with the hammer?” 

“Say, I'll bet I’ve hit my 
thumb more times than you 
have,” said Ray. 

“Bet you haven't,” said 
Wayne. “I just don’t let 
on—I got through sucking 
my thumb when I was 4 
baby.” 

“I can prove it,’ said 
Ray, starting another nail. 
“You’ve got only’ two 
thumbs, and I’ve got ten” 
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(bang! on the nail) “and 
they’re all sore as” (bang!) “ou! ouch!! 
—Say, Wayne, you hold my nail while 
I hit it.” 

“Get a pair of tongs, Ray,” suggested 
Phil, pounding away on his own board. 

“Thanks,” said Ray, “I wouldn’t de- 
prive you—Pouf! there’s the twentieth 
nail you’ve knocked off into the sand. 
This beach will be a regular iron mine 
when you get through.” 

Mr. Scott was on hand after the roof 
was got on, to see to the finishing and to 
construct the floor on top. The four 
double bunks for the scouts and the single 
one for the scoutmaster were also his 
construction, as were the cupboard in the 
kitchen—or galley, as the boys called it, 
sailor fashion—and the three big sweeps, 
or oars, for maneuvering the house-boat. 

And at last came the day of the launch- 
of the Whippoorwill. Parents and friends 
assembled that morning on the river bank; 
Mr. Scott, with the help of jack-screws, 
got the boat down on blocks of wood over 


How the Story Began 


WAYNE SCOTT and his chum, Ray Reid, 
discover the Handbook for Boys and soon 
after organize a troop of Bey Soeets in River- 
ton, a small town on the Mississippi River. 
Wayne shows himself qualified for leadership 
of the one patrol, the Whippoorwill, by taking 
command of a desperate situation and is 
unanimously chosen patrol leader. He begs 
the boys fo take into the troop Slicky Murtry, 
a poor boy much disapproved of, whom he has 
seen wistfully watching the scouts from a 
distance. The boys are won over, and Slicky 
earnestly takes up scout work. 

_The s’ fathers give them a full set of 
wireless, by means of which they overhear a 
telephone conversation which betrays the 
secret that their scoutmaster, Mr. Maclay, is 
| age ne a house-boat trip on the Mississippi 
or the troop. The boys i diately besieg 
the scoutmaster, who shows them the plans 
for a fine house-boat which they are to build. 
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rails of greased timbers leading to the 
water; the scouts and the scoutmaster 
quietly climbed onto the deck before the 
cabin; Mr. Scott seized a scantling for a 
battering-ram, and knocked out the lower 
blocks; and the house-boat thumped down 
and tobogganed into the water with a 
splash, while everybody yelled, ecstatic. 
The scoutmaster seized a coil of rope and 
cast one end to Mr. Scott and Mr. Reid, 
on shore, who kept the house-boat from 
beginning her down river voyage forth- 
with. 

“This is what I call fun,” said Ray. 
“Dad!” he called out, “you pull us up and 
let’s do it again.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue Srart in THE Foc—TuHe STEAMER 
GrRouNDED on A Bar. 


cy" and stores had been going 

aboard for near half the week. And 

on the last night the parents of the boys, 

and the sisters and younger brothers, as- 

sembled in the cabin of the Whippoorwill 

to a cake with the scouts for a final 
ve. : 

The festivities were a bit mixed—both 
sadness and gaiety; the mothers tried to 
hide their twinges of anxiety. The party 
broke up early, since the scouts planned an 
early start. It was eleven before Phil 
Conger could be quieted and a 
tumbled into the bunk in which Bert 
had already dropped off. — 

The scoutmaster routed the boys out at 
daylight of the seventh of July. 5 

“Golly! see the fog!” said Ray, one leg 
in his uniform. “Can we; Start in that, 
Mr. Maclay?” : 

“Yes,” said the scoutmaster, “the flow 
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of the river will guide us till we get out 
in the channel; then the current will take 
care of us. Now hurry. Wayne, Ray, 
Joe, and Robert, you’re to man the 
sweeps.” 

Mr. Maclay, objecting to the nickname, 
“Slicky,” had resurrected the boy’s right 
Christian name, Robert; but though he 
used it himself, he 
found difficulty in 
getting the scouts 
in the way of it; 
and Robert him- 
self preferred that 
his fellow scouts 
continue to call him 
“Slicky.” It seemed 
“more _ friendly- 
like,” he said. 

**Leslie and 
Charles, you might 
start the fire in the 
galley stove; and 
we'll let Ray make 
us some of his 
famous flap-jacks, 
presently,” con- 
tinued the scout- 
master. “Phil and 
Bert may run up 
the ‘Stars and 
Stripes’ and the 
Patrol Flag, and 


make up the 
bunks.” 
The sweeps 


worked under 
eager hands, and 
soon the scouts 
knew by the peculiar tumbling of the water 
that they were coming into the rock-bot- 
tomed channel. Mr. Maclay had taken his 
place on the uppe» deck—the “hurricane 
deck,” as Ray had dubbed it—and every 
two minutes he blew a blast in the fog- 
horn. The fog was very thick—unusual 
for the time of year. 

Ray and Slicky were taken off the 
sweeps, and Ray hurried in to his flap- 
jack baking, happy as a squirrel. The 
noise-loving Phil was given the fog-horn, 
and he tooted fit to shake the fog into 
chunks, as Ray expressed it. 

The. scoutmaster and the rest of the 
scouts, except Wayne and Joe, who still 
stood by the sweeps, were at table, when 
they were disturbed by Phil’s pounding on 
the hurricane deck between toots. When 
they appeared out on the stern deck, Phil 
made explanation. 

“There’s some monster coming back of 
us, puffing with the asthma,” he said. 

Then, in a moment, a down river steam- 
boat loomed up in a rift of the fog, 
neglecting to blow its whistle. It bore 
down quite close to the Whippoorwill. 
The pilot leaned out of his wheel-house 
to curse the house-boat, and to say: 

“You river rats all ought to be sunk!” 

Ray could not restrain a rejoinder. 

“Better a river rat than a snarling 
poodle, who only ‘yaps’ when it does no 

r 


The house-boat 


Then he got back to his burning flap- 
jack, as the steamer melted into the fog, 
down river. 

“That pilot is liable for neglecting to 
blow his whistle in the fog,” said the 
scoutmaster, “but it’s hardly profitable to 
bark back, Ray,” accepting Ray’s meta- 
phor. 

Soon after breakfast the sun lifted the 
fog off the river. Phil reluctantly gave 
over the horn, and the scouts began to 
enjoy the panorama, as they floated leis- 
urely onward. At three o’clock the Whip- 








arge island. 

“Twenty-five miles is far enough for 
one stage,” said Mr. Maclay. “We'll 
spend the rest of the day organizing and 
.putting things more ship-shape.” 

Each scout was assigned to his task, and 
it didn’t take long for eight boys to ac- 





thumped down and tobogganed into the water with a splash. 


complish what was to be done. Then 
Slicky (Robert) Murtry rigged up a 
throw-line with four hooks, to try for 
some fish, while the others jumped ashore 
to explore the island. Cottonwoods and 
birches and some wild cherry trees, that 
promised a rare treat for somebody on a 
later day, grew along shore. Toward the 
middle of the island the ground was high- 
er, nurturing oaks and in. Aside from 
starting a cottontail, the boys met with 
no adventures. 

Joe and Slicky prepared the supper— 
bacon and eggs. Slicky had not neen suc- 
cessful in hooking any fish. “Tvo early,” 
he said. The town of Blair—as we will 
call it—was five miles down the river, and 
they were to make a short stay there the 
next day; so the scouts each prepared 
a short letter home, to reassure the folks 
with the account of the tranquil voyage 
thus far. 


UT it was on the calendar to make 

some additions in the way of post- 
scripts before mailing time. It was near- 
ing 8:30 by the boat clock when Slicky 
came in from the forward deck to an- 
nounce a steamer aground up stream. All 
hurried to the hurricane deck. They 
could see the lights of the steamer, and 
heard excited voices, coming from some- 
where less than a mile above. 

The scoutmaster readily gave his con- 
sent to the boys’ rowing to the scene of 
trouble. 

“Remember that you are scouts and 
under your patrol leader,” he cautioned 
them, as they rowed away in’ the two 
skiffs. 

The captain and mate of the steamer 
were voicing orders, and some of the crew 
were manipulating a spar that hung by 
the derricks, swung just clear of the port 
bow guards. The spar was lowered, and 
the irod-shod end was set into the sand on 
which the steamer had grounded. Four- 





oorwill was tied up at the bank of a 








by-five ply tackle (or falls) was put on 
the spar, the lower block hooked into an 
iron ring bolted to the steamer’s quarter, 
just above the load-line. The hauling 
part of the tackle was passed through a 
snatch-block and brought to the capstan, 
and six turns taken around the barrel. 
One man took the free end in hand and 
the “donkey” en- 
gine started at the 
mate’s order. 

The scene was 
illumined by the 
steamer’s _search- 
light. The scouts 
watched proteed- 
ings from their 
boats. As the line 
fed on the capstan 
barrel, they could 
see the spar sink 
into the sand, and 
presently noted a 
very slight move- 
ment upward of 
the steamer, but 
without the desired 
effect. A number 
of times the strain 
was put on, but it 
was no go. Then 
finally the mate 
looked up to the 
captain, who stood 
beside the pilot- 
house, surrounded 
by the anxious pas- 
sengers, and said: 

“No use, captain, 
we'll have to lighten her.” 

“There are no lighters within five miles,” 
returned the captain. “With a falling 
river, by the time we can get them here, 
the sand’ll pile up around us so we can’t 
get out in three days. It'll be like it was 
up at the cut-off by Harris Slough.” 

At this the passengers chorused pro- 
tests. “We can’t stay here three days,” 
said they. 

The captain paid no attention to them, 
but turned to the mate. 

“Shift your spar and try her again,” 
he said. 

The donkey engine was again set to 
work. The puffing and straining was re- 
peated, the vessel groaning, till finally 
the captain, with a disgusted shake of his 
shoulders, called to the mate: 

“Leave off! Man a boat and send 
down to Blair for tugs and lighters. That 
means between two and three hours; I 
reckon we’re in for it.” 

As the mate hurried to obey, Wayne got 
his boat alongside the steamer, Eagle, and 
called up to the captain: 

“Can we be of any use?” he said. 

“Who are you?” called down the captain. 

“We're eight Boy Scouts,” said Wayne. 
“We're from a house-boat just below.” 

“No, this is no boy’s work,” said the 
captain, the irritation of his situation in 
his voice. 

“It was their light fooled me,” offered 
the pilot. “Those rats ought to be kept 
off the river.” 

“T reckon he’s a poor pilot,” said Slicky. 
“They always want to blame somebody 
besides themselves.” 

Wayne, though a bit put out by the 
captain’s gruff rejection, nevertheless put 
his thinker to work. Here was a crowd 
of people in trouble; what is Scouting for 
if not to be prepared to help in such emer- 
gencies. By the words of the captain the 
sand was piling up around the steamer, 
and there was need of tugs and lighters 
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in a hurry. Ah! he had. the idea. 

“Ray,” he said, “how soon can we get 
the wireless in working order?” 

“In two minutes,” said Ray. 

“All right—back to the Whippoorwill,” 
urged Wayne. “There are some fellows 
with wireless in Blair,’ he added by way 
of explanation, “and this is the time they’d 
be at it.” 


HE two skiffs were soon made fast to 

the house-boat, and Ray and Wayne 
quickly got the aerial wires hung between 
the poles on the hurricane deck. By the 
time the steamer’s boat passed on the way 
to Blair for tugs and lighters, Ray was 
adjusting his detector and the slides on 
the tuning coil. The ether scouts watched 
eagerly till suddenly his face lighted up 
with some new bit of intelligence. 

“Sure!” he said. “Someone is sending 
now.” 

Then he threw the switch over to the 
sending apparatus and began signalling: 
“S O S—S O S—S O S§S,” etc. Finally 
throwing back the switch, he listened. In a 
moment he was jotting down this message: 

“Who butting in—what is the trouble— 
who are you?” 

Then Ray sent the following: 

“Steamer Eagle on bar five miles up 
river. Send tugs and lighters at once.” 

“Who are you?” came the rejoinder. 

“Boy Scouts on house-boat,” went Ray’s 
answer. 

“Hurrah! Scouts to rescue. We'll send 
them. Wait,” came back. 

A few minutes of waiting and there 
came a crackling again; and Ray began to 
write. 

“Father gone down. 
start in ten minutes. 
T. M.” 

“Those steamboat men’ll be some sur- 
prised when they meet the tugs,” declared 
Phil. 

The scoutmaster sat by, an interested 
spectator, silent and non-interfering. 

“Well,” he began, “I guess you scouts 
have earned the right to see this thing 
through.” 

When the eight scouts in the two boats 
had gone their way in the darkness, Mr. 
Maclay set himself to pulling the dun- 
nage from beneath his bunk; and in a 
minute he was stretching some folds of 
canvas into the shape of a canoe. It would 
have surprised his scouts much if they 
could have seen their scout- 
master making his way up 
the river on their trail, 

ropelling himself in the 
Tittle canvas affair, using a 
double-bladed paddle. He 
went ashore on the small 
island just below _ the 
grounded steamer. 


Tugs and lighters 
I’m coming along. 


S the scouts pulled 

close to the bow of the 
forlorn Eagle, they were 
greeted with a friendly, 
“Hello, boys, come back to 
see the wreck?” spoken by 
the mate. 

“She doesn’t look like a 
wreck,” said Ray. 

“No, but I guess it 
amounts to the same thing 
for the next day or two— 
passengers already restless 
as a menagerie.” 

“It won’t take that lon 
to get her off, will it?” sai 


Wayne. ; 
It wouldn’t if we had 


tugs and lighters handy; but I’ve just been 
sounding, and the sand is creeping up and 
the river creeping down, so in two hours 
she’ll likely be so it'll mean lifting her on 
ways and launching her again. That 
means—maybe two or three weeks. Tie 
up, boys, and come aboard; the captain 
and pilot have gone to their bunks in the 
Texas for a few hours rest, out of the 
way of the passengers.” 

The scouts hadn’t been aboard many 
minutes, looking over the cooling engines, 
when there came from down the river 
sounds of a vigorous puffing. The mate 
— out on the deck, followed by the 

Oys. 

“Tugs, by heck!” he broke out, and he 
hastened up to the Texas to call the cap- 
tain, who directly appeared, half clad, as 
tugs and lighters came alongside. 

“Hello! What’s 
this! I haven’t looked 
for you for two hours 
yet,” said the captain. 

“My here can 
tell you,” said the tug 
commander. 

“Some scouts sent 
me a message,” came 
a boy’s voice. 

“Message! How?” 
demanded the steam- 
er’s captain. 

“Wireless,” said the 
boy. 

“Wireless! — wire- 
less! We've got no 
wireless!” said the 
captain. “And no 
kind of scouts.” He 
turned his astonished 
gaze on the mate. 

“I reckon it’s those 
kids that offered to 
help,” said the mate. 
“They’re below now.” 

“Well, all hands 
out! No time to lose,” 
spoke the captain. 

And the bustle be- 
gan. There came the 
transfer of the cargo 
to the lighters, 
alongside. To re- 
lieve the crew, 
and asking no 
one’s leave, 
Wayne invited 
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He began signalling, “S 0 8S—S.0 S—S 0 8.” 









































the passengers into the scouts’. skiffs, and 
set them ashore on ‘the island opposite. 
Then the boys watched the tugs hitch 
on to the stern quarter and begin an angry 
snorting and splashing with their propel- 
lers. The steamer, except to tremble 
somewhat, showed no effect of the strain 
—budged not an inch. So the tugs eased 
up preparatory to taking a fresh hold. 


i this interval Wayne, who had been 
watching the demeanor of the stranded 
vessel, had his boat quickly pulled to the 
steamer’s side, and with his boat-hook he 
poked in the water under the guard rail. 
Then seeming to have made a discovery, 
he got the boat beneath where the mate 
stood, 

“The end of a sunken log is in the way,” 


he called up to that disgusted officer. 


The mate sent a man 
overboard, who quickly 


reported: 
“Snag in the bar.” 
“What’s that?” de- 


manded the captain. 

“It’s a snag, fast in 
the bar,” answered the 
mate. 

A chain was passed 
around the end of the 
log; a tug hitched on, 
a good pull, and the 
obstruction gave way. 
Then the tugs harnessed 
themselves to the 
steamer’s stern again. 
There were some min- 
utes of commotion, and 
the steamer Eagle be- 
gan to come out of her 
nest in the sand-bar. 

The steamer’s smoke- 
stacks were already 
belching black smoke, 
and in a little while her 
paddle-wheel began to 
turn, as the tugs cast 
off. 

When the Eagle had 
tied up to the bank of 
the island, and_ the 
work of retransferring 
the cargo had begun, 
our scouts were called 
by the mate. 

“Captain wants to 
see you in the Texas,” 
he said. 

When they arrived 
in the captain’s room, 
the scouts noted, pres- 
ent, the tug captain 
and a_ strange boy, 
wearing some parts of 
a scout uniform; so 
they made him the 
scout salute. 

“I want you boys—or 
scouts, I guess is the 
correct thing—to sign 
your names and ad- 
dresses to this sheet of 
paper,” said the whisk- 
ered captain. 

That formality com- 

leted, the captain 
ooked the boys over 
— a moment and 
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said: 
J, “When I refused 
, your help this evening, 
why didn’t you tell me 
you hoped I'd never get 
out of that bar?” 


(Continued on page 82) 
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A Story of Two Boys and a Newspaper 
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“Boo-o-o!” returned the 
man; “it’s cold for any time 
of year. This would be a 
cold morning in January. 
Boo-o-o,” and he hugged 
the stove. 

“Were you out in the 
rain?” asked Chet. 

“Do I look as if I slept 
in a  powder-mill last 
night?” demanded the visi- 
tor. “Boo-o-o!” 

“Well, no; you don’t,” ad- 
mitted Chet. 

“If I do it is an optical il- 
lusion. I was out in the rain, 
and I am wet, and it is a 
cold morning. Boo-o-o!” 

“May I ask your busi- 
ness?” ventured Chet. 

“Typographical tour- 
ist,” answered the man. 

Chet looked at him. 
“Tramp printer,” whispered 
Harry. 

“Oh,” said Chet. 

“Peripatetic exponent of 
the art preservative of all 
arts.” Then turning to Har- 
ry he added: “Will you lend 
a fellow-craftsman the sum 
of ten cents?” 














Cuapter III (Continued) 


ARRY left the unhappy Beech 
City man and hurried over to 
the office. Everything was in the 
greatest confusion, and soaked 
with water and plastered with 
mud. He built a fire in the 
stove and went resolutely at the task of 
lessening the disorder. He was glad to 
find that nothing seemed to be missing or 
broken, nor did it appear that the water 
had done much permanent damage to 
things. He wiped off the job press, and 
got part of the cases on the stands; and 
soon the place began to wear quite the 
appearance of a printing office, though it 
must be confessed, of a printing office that 
had slept out all night in the rain. When 
he went to breakfast he found Chet down 
stairs and in fairly presentable condition. 
“You can’t tell me anything about it,” 
said Harry. “The man has given me a 
full and authentic history of it all.” 
Chet laughed. “I’d like his full and 
authentic opinion of me,” he said. 
“T’ve got it. He says you’re a lunatic 
and Perkins a fool.” 
“He may be right,” answered Chet. 
“But—we got the stuff here.” 


After a hurried breakfast they both cp. 


went to work at straightening up the 
office further. They had been at it but a 
few minutes when the door opened and a 
man rather below the medium size, thin 
and with his hair streaked with grey, 
who wore a coat held together by a bit 
of string instead of a button came in and 
glided straight to the stove. 

“Boo-o-of’ Said the man; “it’s a cold 
morning.” 

“Well it’s wet, anyhow, and cold for 
this time of year,” answered Chet. 


“Certainly,’’ answered 
Harry, and the man took the money and 
went out. 

In five minutes he came back and stood 
just inside the door surveying the office. 

“Boo-o-o!” said Chet, after a moment. 

“Weather’s moderating,” returned the 
man promptly. “Think we’re going to have 
a thaw. What’s the prospect for my filling 
a case for my breakfast?” 

“Hadn’t you better get your breakfast 
first?” asked Harry. 

“That plan would have its advantages. 
Where shall I go?” 

“Across to the Poinset House. 
landlord I sent you.” 

In fifteen minutes the man was back in 
the office and had his coat off. 

“Our cases are all full,’ said Harry. 
“They came that way. But here’s some 
copy for you,” and he handed out part 
of Chet’s glowing account of the city of 
Burntwood. “Set it in that bourgeois over 
there.” 

The man put on a pair of crooked spec- 
tacles and went to work with a good deal 
of alacrity, scarcely pausing till noon, 
when, simply remarking that it was a 
warm day, that his name was Mark Troxell 
and borrowing another ten cents, he put 
on his coat and went out. 

“He seems to have come to stay,” said 


Tell the 


t. 

“Well, we needed him,” replied Harry. 
“I don’t believe we could get out on time 
without some help. He’s a composi- 
tor, and though he evidently has the failing 
of all travellers of his kind he won’t have 
any money till the end of the week and 
consequently will have to keep sober. Now 
if the press will only come!’ 

“Oh, it’s got to come,” answered the 
sanguine Chester. “If it isn’t here by day 
after tomorrow I'll telegraph about it. 
We'll beat The Banner yet.” 
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BY nothing was heard from the press 
by the time Chet had mentioned, and 
his telegram brought only a reply from 
the type-founders that it had been shipped 
as agreed and must be on the road some- 
where. The prospect for getting the paper 
out on time again began to look gloomy 


enough. The boys were working night 
and day, and Troxell was doing almost as 
well, but, as Harry had predicted, a thou- 
sand things went wrong. The type was 
found to be badly mixed in some of the 
cases, and many little things were missing. 
The office was small and crowded and 
people were constantly coming in and going 
out; and finally one lounger, after ex- 
plaining quite eloquently how a local paper 
ought to be conducted to make. it success- 
ful, pied a galley of type, saying when he 
saw what he had done “Reckon you 
young fellers ought’o use better gloo for 
sticking this here stuff together,” and 
then went out calmly whistling. 

Many other callers were more welcome. 
Mr. Dean looked in occasionally, but 
usually only long enough to whisper, 
“stick!” Once or twice Perkins called 
and made a few general remarks on pum 
kins and printing, and asked after the 
Beech City man, whose rage at the night’s 
work he considered a great joke. A num- 
ber of others spoke encouraging words, 
either in the office or to Chet as he went 
about town looking for news items or 
making arrangements for advertisements. 
But he found some who refused either to 
advertise or subscribe on the ground that 
they had given their support to The Banner 
and could not afford anything further. 
Still nothing was heard from the press. 
The situation in regard to it was becoming 
desperate. 


Spe neg night Chet came into the 
office, after Troxell had gone, quite 
tired out and discouraged. 

“We’re never going to be able to do it, 
Harry, after all our work,” he said. “This 
is the last chance for that press to come, 
as you say it will take half a day or more 
to set it up. And I doubt if we'll have 
other things ready, press or no press.” 

“Yes, we shall,” answered Harry. “The 
forms will be made up by tomorrow noon, 
if we don’t have too much bad luck.” 

“That’s it, bad luck’s the only certain 
thing. That man who pied the type is 
due again about tomorrow.” 

“Well, we'll glue everything fast if we 
see him coming,” answered Harry, laugh- 
inly. “By the way, isn’t it time for the 
train?” 

“It’s three hours late,” replied Chet. 
“Saw Evans up the street this afternoon 
about advertising. He’s another one that 
says he’s given Dolph an ad and can’t 
afford any more. Wouldn’t even sub- 
scribe,” went on Chet, as gloomy as ever. 

“Well, no matter,” replied Harry, cheer- 
ily, “we can get along without him and all 
the rest of Sackett’s friends. We're going 
to make a success of this thing if we have 
a little time.” 

“Perhaps. Here comes our esteemed 
contemporary now,” and the next moment 
Dolph walked in, smoking as usual, and 
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with even a fuller crimson on his nose. 

“Ah, good-evening, gentlemen,” said the 
visitor. _ “Manipulating the lever that 
moves the world, eh? I hear that you, too, 
are having bad luck in receiving your 
things.” 

“We've got about everything except the 
hand-press,” replied Chet. 

“Just so. I am worse off than that. 
But I had a telegram today saying that 
everything would certainly be here tomor- 
row. I shall be a little late with The 
Banner this week, but such are the for- 
tunes of life in the far west! Pardon a 
fellow-worker’s curiosity, but the greater 
part of your material has helped in the 
spread of civilization before, eh?” 

“Most of it is second-hand,” said Chet, 
just a little stiffly. 

“Yes? It comes cheaper at first, that’s 
certain. But I selected an entirely new 
outfit, you know. My experience has been 
that it is more economical in the long run. 
You gather that I hope to wave The Ban- 
ner in this town for many years yet to 
come.” 

“I hope you may,” said Chet, with rather 
bad grace. 

“The Banner will flutter in The Breeze, 
or something like that, eh? Ha, ha! that 
isn’t bad, is it? Now, an- 
other point I was going to 
speak of,” and he dropped 
his voice to a confidential 
tone and leaned on the end 
of the imposing-stone. “The 
fact is, you know, it is go- 
ing to be hard work for 
two papers to find support 
in this town. Perhaps I’d 
better say that two papers 
can’t find support here.” 

“You are undoubtedly 
right,” said Chet. 

“Now what would be your 
reply,” continued the man, 
“to a proposition to buy or 
sell—say to buy?” 

Chet gave a quick glance 
at Harry but saw no sign of 
approval in his face. “With- 
out stopping to think about 
it much I should say we 
shouldn’t care to entertain 
such a proposition,” 
answered Chet. 

“Here’s a square offer for 
you: Give me two hundred 
dollars and I'll go away to- 
morrow and leave you a 
clear field.” 

“We couldn’t do it,” was 
Chet’s answer. 

“TI won’t stand out about 
the amount; make it one 
hundred,” went on Dolph. 

“No.” 

“Give me——” 

“Nothing! Not a cent!” 

“Oh, all right then, gentlemen. Plain 
business proposition, that’s all. I’m get- 
ting plenty of ads. and subscriptions and 
what I offer you is worth more than I ask; 
but if you don’t want it that settles it. 
I'll go on with The Banner. Got four 
land notices today, gentlemen. Register of 
the land office is an old schoolmate of 
mine. Hope you will get your share of 
the notices. Au revoir!” and he went out. 


os boys looked at each other for a 
moment, then Chet said: 
“I wonder if we did a wise thing?” 
“Yes,” answered Harry, decisively, “we 
did. We don’t want to have anything to 
do with the man. I believe he is an unprin- 


cipled scoundrel. We’re on the safe side.” 

“That may be, still I don’t know but 
his proposition was legitimate. He has 
something to sell.” 

“He hasn’t anything to sell that he 
eeme honestly by. Besides, we haven’t 
any money.” 

“No, that’s so. We're down to $20.00, 
and the freight on the press, if it ever 
comes, will be at least as much as that. 
But what Dolph said about land notices 
is the most discouraging. You know they 
pay $5 apiece, and Hollister says there 
ought to be between one and two hundred 
of them published for this neighborhood 
between now and January Ist. If Dolph 
is going to get them all we may as well 
give up. It will be hard enough if we have 
to divide.” 

“You talk with Hollister about what 
Dolph says,” returned Harry. “He knows 
the register of the land office. Dolph may 
have lied about being an old friend of his.” 

“We've got to do something,” said Chet, 
nervously. Just then Mr. Dean put his 
head in the door and said: 

“Sticking, boys?” 

“Sticking like a burr!” answered Chet, 
with a smile; and Mr. Dean disappeared as 
suddenly as he had come. But the one 





word brightened the prospect to Chet. 
“He’s a trump,” he exclaimed; “and so is 
Perkins, with his pet pumpkins. And 
Hollister is a good fellow, and a lot of 
others. We'll pull through yet,” and he 
began to whistle as he turned to his desk. 
“I must record the events of the day,” he 
went on, as he consulted his note book. 
“Let’s see: Alve Doty chopped off the 
end of his finger—by mistake, of course; 
and Ole Tolofson’s brother has arrived 
from Norway; and A. H. Freeman has 
begun work on his new store building; 
and George Humphrey shot a jack-rabbit 
that weighed a hundred and eighty pounds 
—no, eighteen pounds; and a band of 
twenty Sioux Indians went through town; 
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“Now what would be your reply to a proposition to buy or sell—say to buy?” 


and Mr. Fancett, of Sunken Lake, says 
he never saw the crops look so well as 
they do this season. Not bad for one day, 
is it?” 

“Very good. You're a regular sleuth- 
hound on news.” 

“Thank you. And there’s Archer & Pea- 
body’s ad.—six inches, double column, and 
display ‘below cost’ as much as possible. 
And here’s a reading notice for Jacobs. 
Let me see—‘Terrific slaughter—war to the 
knife and the knife to the hilt—prices cut 
in two on dried prunes’—yes, that’s the way 
he wants it. Give it a good position and 
run it t.f. And here’s an estray notice— 
‘come to my place, one red calf, piece of 
half-inch rope around neck,’ and so forth. 
By the way, what’s the style of the office 
on ‘traveller’—one 1 or two?” 

“Two,” answered Harry. “And ‘centre, 
‘re.’ ” 

“Is it? Well, I notice the territorial 
papers all abuse the government pretty 
freely—I suppose we ought to find fault 
about something, too. The poor old gov- 
ernment has got to carry itself pretty 
straight now if it doesn’t want The Breeze 
to come down on it like a thousand of 
brick.” Chet wrote a moment, then 
leaned back and said: “In the meantime 





how’s this for a local: ‘Mr. Jefferson 
Perkins reports that he has had to put all 
his pumpkins on wheels. The vines are 
growing so fast that they were wearing 
the pumpkins out dragging them over the 
ground.’ ” 

“That'll do—if your conscience can stand 
it,” replied Harry. 

For an hour more Chet worked at his 
desk. Then he looked up suddenly and 
said: 

“Wasn’t Troxell coming back this even- 

?” 


“Yes, he said he was,” answered Harry, 
a little uneasily. “But he looked tired 
and I presume he’s gone to bed.” 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Through College 


Nothing a Year 
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DIDN’T really relish 

the idea of being ad- 
vised to leave for non-pay- 
ment of bills. That was 
only a momentary back-fire, 
and I made up my mind I 
was going to start in and 
' get off this load that was 
hanging over me. Henry 
James says that the hero of 
|, Balzac’s “Human Comedy” 
|| is the twenty franc piece. 





Now, the hero of my sopho- 
more year was the dollar 
bill, and for the first part 
of the year especially my 
story revolves around the 
money question. You can 
see why. If in addition to 
the two hundred and fifty 
dollars, of which I have al- 
ready spoken, I failed to 
get remission of tuition, it 
would add another one hun- 
dred dollars to my year’s 
expenses at the start, to say 
nothing of room-rent, heat 
and light, and the other 
items which would be in- 
cluded in the term bill which 
was now due. I had to try 
to move that mountain, and 

















Cuaprer VI 


On The Defensive 


SAY that I lost that Florida job, and 
was sorry. I really didn’t know what 
to do next. I went out and walked my 
legs off. It’s always a relief to get 
dead tired, and the next morning when 
I awoke I made up my mind that I'd 
here out of spite; I’d run up a bill, 
if I couldn’t pay it they’d have to 
It was the only time that I 
All told, it 


sta 

and 
throw me out. ‘ 
ever felt this way in my life. 


was the darkest hour in my four years. Y 


Well, one thing helped; I now had some 
friends, and when I say friend I mean a 
fellow who will stick. 

After a few days I’d pulled myself out 
of the dumps. I knew I had lost the press- 
ing work, and I had to find something to 
do. You will remember I had been on the 
farm during the summer, and during the 
fall there was a certain amount of book- 
keeping and an occasional day’s work at 
gathering crops. But so far this was all 
that was in sight. I saw that-I had to start 
out on my own responsibility, and, instead 
of going to hunt up the work that was ly- 
ing around loose, I decided, now that I 
knew more about college life and customs, 
to go out arid manufacture the work. 

My first scheme in this line (and it was 
to be my first in many) I entered upon 
with another fellow, and it proved a fail- 
ure. It was a scheme for selling to the 
freshmen black caps and jerseys. There 
was nothing wrong with the scheme intrinsi- 


cally except that by the time we really got 
started all the freshmen had their caps and 
jerseys. For a_week’s hard work we 


cashea in three dollars and fifty cents a 
piece and the scheme was dead. 





I went after it. 

Among other things that I took up was 
the delivering of papers, an hour in the 
morning and an hour in the evening. I 
likewise decided to cash in some of my pre- 
vious year’s experience and therefore went 
out scouting to find more furnaces to con- 
quer. All told, I found four of them—that 
the owners were willing to intrust to me— 
and this year I dare say I did better. 
Nothing succeeds like failure, and I had 
certainly been a pretty good failure in 
my early weeks at that other furnace. 

In addition to these furnaces I found 
employment in an artist’s studio. No, 
ou’re joking, I wasn’t a model. My face 
wouldn’t let me do that; no such soft stuff 
was ever to come my way—I had to work 
for mine, but it was easy work. I was only 
handy boy around the’ studio—or tried to 
be—cleaned pictures, washed brushes, 
mowed the lawn in the early fall and 
spring, shined shoes, and did general jani- 
tor work. Did I mind? No. The artist 
was a splendid fellow, and made it as easy 
for me as he could, All this helped to 


make a start. 


ECESSITY is the mother of invention, 
and I was under the necessity of get- 
ting my bills paid and proving that I was 
not a charity patient, so I decided I would 
have to invent—promote, I suppose you’d 
say—and I soon became interested in two 
schemes, the first of which was started on 
the suggestion of one of my very good 
friends, who was to be my partner in this 
work for the rest of my college course. 
The scheme had originated something 
like this: We had noticed that monthly 
statements from the university store were 
delivered at the students’ rooms by stu- 
dents. Evidently this saved postage. Why 
couldn’t the business men in town have 
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their monthy student bills delivered in the 


same way? Instead of paying two cents 
for postage, they would pay us one cent a 
bill and save one cent. If we could get 
them to do this it would be to their advan- 
tage as well as to ours. The whole thing 
lay in getting it started right and in hav- 
ing some reliable merchant or business 
man give us his confidence. 

This was no easy matter, but after a 
number of interviews, with the help of the 
secretary of the bureau, the man we 
wanted gave us a try. 

The rest was easy, and we soon had 
started The Students’ Distributing Agency, 
and distributed on the college grounds and 
to the students in town, at the seminary, 
and to the graduate students the monthly 
statements of two laundries, two restau- 
rants, three drug-stores and soda-foun- 
tains, one furnishing house, and a telegraph 
office. In addition we took over a certain 
amount of what would now be called par- 
cel-post business, which we later lost to the 
government. No, I bear no grudges. They 
do it about as well as we did. The only 
difference is that we ‘didn’t lose money or 
get into a fuss with the railroads. 


E VIDENTLY we had struck something 
good and we started to develop and ex- 
pand the business. If we distributed state- 
ments, why not distribute circulars also 
and branch out into advertising? We de- 
cided it would be a good plan to persuade 
various establishments in and out of town 
to get their names prominently before the 
students by giving them some little souve- 
nir and having us distribute it. We sug- 
gested something useful, a blotter, for in- 
instance, with their name and compliments. 
and they took up with it. Soon we were 
distributing blotters for several merchants 
in town, from a New York hotel, two foun- 
tain-pen manufacturers, a shoe-house, a 
tailor, and .a barber. We worked the 
scheme until the boys held up their hands 
when they saw us coming, and for a time, 
I must confess, it did certainly rain blot- 
ters. 

We saw we had reached the stage of 
diminishing returns; blotters were no 
longer welcome, and we began timidly to 
suggest celluloid rulers, inexpensive hat- 
cleaners, etc. In addition we distributed 
booklets and advertising circulars and 
samples of one sort and another. In this 
way I got to know every short cut in the 
dormitories, and, after having systematized 
the work, found that I could make a com- 
ote delivery in about two and a half 

ours. It saved money for them and it 
brought money to us, and we have stayed 
with and developed that business up to the 
present, until I suppose now it has become 
a college custom. 

Now, there is one ‘thing to be remem- 
bered about a new college enterprise. 
There is no patent or exclusive franchise, 
and if you start something of this sort 
that is new and begins to be good, and 
noise it around, a number of other fel- 
lows immediately go and do likewise and 
swamp your scheme. So we kept it dark 
until we had completely developed the sys- 
tem and were sure that an announcement 
of our advanced status and practical 
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monopoly would bring us more business 
and tend to discourage imitation. 


} , sei the Distributing Agency did not 
spring up in a single night; it was the 
work of many months, and as yet it was 
in its infancy. In the meantime the Yale 
game was coming along, and, as the last 
year’s circulation manager for the pro- 
grammes had been graduated, I decided to 
apply for his place. I got it, and it was to 
lead to better things later on. 

But don’t imagine that I was living on 
Easy Street. It’s a hard little world and 
you’ve got to hop some to beat the other 
fellow to it. Every once in so often a no- 
tice would come from the treasurer, and 
I had made up my mind I was going to cut 
down that bill. 

You will remember that we had lost out 
on the scheme for selling freshmen caps 
and jerseys because someone else had been 
too quick for us. I decided to go in on an- 
other scheme and to get in earlier, and on 
the ground floor. It was after Christmas, 
and, as you know, the freshman is not 
allowed to wear a yellow slicker. He wears 
the black rubber coat. But I thought it 
would .be a good time to begin to take 
orders for the next September, when they 
would be sophomores; and of course every 
sophomore wears a yellow slicker just be- 
cause he couldn’t wear one as a freshman. 
It’s the badge of all his tribe. There is a 
good profit to be made on slickers if you 
can buy them wholesale. We decided to 
get a somewhat better slicker than usual 
and sell it for a little less, and started 
around to take orders. 

Now, ordinarily you can’t find men in 
their rooms before 8.30 p. m. Dinner and 
the movies, about the only form of amuse- 
ment off the campus, keep them until that 
time. Yes, the moving-picture show is 
how a recognized part of every student’s 
education. We went at our work every 
night from 8.30 until 10.80-or 11. The 
whole scheme depended upon how we han- 
dled the freshmen. They follow each 
other like sheep, and if you can get one in 
a crowd you can get them all. We worked 
hard on this scheme, and the next fall 
when the slickers were delivered we had 
cleared one hundred dollars. 

Yes, it was a good deal of work, and it 
kept me pretty busy, and there is only 
one other occupation that .I need mention 
for the present. In the spring and fall I 
ran the traps for the gun club, and of 
course in the spring I again took charge 
of the distribution of the programmes at 
the games. 

This was by far the hardest work that I 
have done during my college career. But 
things were humming, and I like to hear 
them hum, so I wasn’t gloomy. I didn’t 
have time for that. The work was inter- 
esting and not monotonous, and I got a lot 
of fun out of it, laughing with the crowd, 
or at them, or having them laugh at me. 


H°v did I manage to get it 
all into one day? There 
wasn’t any crowding; I was 
forced to reduce it to a system, 
and everything fitted in nicely. 
Yes, I can give you specimen 
days from my diary. ‘Through 
the winter I got up at about 5, , \X 
studied, and went out to take 
care of the furnaces—at one * 
place, you will remember, I 
shined shoes and carried the 


7:05, took a shower and changed 
clothes, and was at the com- 





mons for breakfast at 7.80, for I still 
worked at the commons; took charge of the 
stand for about an hour a day. Went to 
three classes in the morning; had lunch; in 
the afternoon put in two hours at the 
studio; would ride down on my wheel to the 
farm and take charge of the books for an 
hour and a half or two hours; came back 
for dinner; fixed up the furnaces for the 
night, which took about an hour; went home 
and studied a bit; and when there was 
distributing to do, did that, and when there 
was no distributing, went out canvassin 
for slickers. I got home between 10 an 
11, studied for a while, and was up again 
between 4 and 5.80, according to the num- 
ber of classes I had to prepare for that 
day. I did most of my studying in -the 
early morning, while I was feeling fresh 
and when my time was uninterrupted. I 
think some wise old boy has said: “Six 
hours’ sleep for a man, seven for a woman, 
eight for a fool.” I got a man’s sleep in 
those days, though now I take the eight— 
but then you know I’m a senior. 

Did I find it hard to get recreation? No, 
not at all. It’s a curious fact, but it’s true, 
that the busier I was, and the more I had 
to do, the more time I seeined to get for 
things outside and the more I enjoyed 
them. Some of the keenest moments of 
enjoyment that I ever remember having 
had were the little intervals of rest be- 
tween two jobs when I came back to my 
room. Situated as it was, it was a kind of 
meeting-place, and after sitting and fool- 
ing with my classmates for a quarter of an 
hour or so went off again feeling mighty 
cheerful. 

In that schedule I am not counting the 
times I found to go down to the gym—and 
I did go down fairly often, except in the 
spring, when I played baseball—lectures, 
recitals, concerts, and the time I spent talk- 
ing with the fellows in my room or in 
theirs, and now and then playing a game of 
chess. I’m glad to say, however, that I 
didn’t have to work at that pace my next 
two years. 

When did I get my job? Oh, I’m very 
proud of that. It was given me for being 
a member of the championship baseball 
team of my class in that year. 


Cuarter VII 
With Compliments To Paddy 


M* year’s work looks more discourag- 
ing to you than it did to me. You 
must set it up against my previous ex- 
periences; and I see I must give you my 
points of comparison, and especially one 
comparison which I made very frequently 
to myself and which gave me a good deal 
of comfort. All I had to do to shake off 
the blues was to say to myself: “Remem- 
ber 339.” I thought I’d explained that. 
Well, it was like this. 

You remember that as a youngster I had 
usually kept in pretty good trim and got 





a fair amount of physical exercise. But 
while at high school, during term time, 
what I did was mostly in the way of col- 
lecting—light work, you might call it—so 
that as a result I was somewhat soft and 
out of training in the summer. When I 
was sixteen I was looking for ere 
work, and finally joined a gang with a pic 
and shovel. Like a convict, I lost my name 
and became a number. I was “339.” I 
stood down in the ditch with a lot of dagos. 
Above stood a burly Irishman with a black, 
half-eaten clay pipe in his face. He was 
so expert with that pipe that he could 
swear without removing or holding it. That 
was his business—I mean swearing at us. 
It was his idea of encouragement, and 
gave him a good deal of private satisfac- 
tion besides. As a matter of fact, his cuss- 
ing didn’t really do any harm, because I 
was about the only man in the gang who 
understood his lingo. 

I always remembered my experiences, es- 
pecially my first morning there, and it will 
serve as a “point of comparison.” It was 
broiling hot and we were sizzling in the 
sun. My arms were sore and my back 
stiff as a board. I had worked for what 
seemed half a day and was pricking up my 
ears for the whistle. After digging for 
what seemed another long hour, I turned to 
the Italian next to me and finally made 
him understand that I wanted to know 
what time it was. He leans his shovel 
against him, pulls up two shirts, pulls out a 
watch like a clock, and says: “Hava pasta 
nine!” ~I don’t see how it ever struck 
twelve that day. I honestly thought it 
never would. That summer I stood in the 
ditch with a row of Italians, to whom I 
couldn’t talk, bending over my pick and 
shovel “from morn to dewy eve,” though 
I confess I had no time to think whether 
the eve was “dewy” or not. 


Y the way, while we’re talking Milton, 

I remember one of my preceptors was 

discussing the question of what is poetry 

with a group of us one day, and brought 
up the lines: 


“Now came still evening on, and twi- 
light gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad,” 
and was asking us why this was 
poetry. They say the masses don’t ap- 
preciate poetry, and I like to think that I 
belong to the masses. Those lines are 
beautiful to me now, but they can be 
poetry only to the man who is free from 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Gopher snake eating garter snake. 
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By EDWARD F. BIGELOW 





finds a supply of sweet- 
ened liquid in the middle 
of winter. But I would 
better stop here or the 
editor will say I am using 
imagination when I refer 
to the surprised expression 
of a butterfly. Do not be 
too fussy about terms. It is 
easy to imagine that the but- 
terfly is surprised, and he 
may be. 

Good time now to hunt for 
mud wasps’ cases. You will 
find them under the rafters 
of the barn or under some 
protecting board in almost 
any rough building. I have 
found them under the beams 
of my veranda. If you have 
never tried to make a col- 
lection of these mud wasps’ 
nests you will find it as in- 
structive and interesting as 
you can desire. A_ good 
collection of the kind is as 
interesting as the different 
exhibits in an art room. 
They occur in all sorts of 
sizes, shapes and adaptations 
to their surroundings. If 
you happen to find a par- 














January for Insect Hunting 


PPARENTLY the least encour- 
aging time of the year for a 
scout to think about hunting in- 
sects would be in January. He 
thinks of insects as plentiful in 
the hot days of August when 
mosquitos are biting, dragon flies are sail- 
ing, butterflies flitting through the tree 
tops and innumerable members of the 
grasshopper family chirping in the grass. 
Ever try to catch a dragon fly? They are 
pretty actively alert. In the winter you 
can catch them easily. With a mosquito 
net sweep through the stagnant pools, 
after lifting the sheet of ice or making a 
hole through it. I have fished for them in 
this way at times when the net was almost 
instantly frozen solid. It takes a little bit 
of courage, I must confess, to fish in this 
manner, but what is a hunter good for if 
he is nof courageous? 

At such times you will find all sorts of 

ubs and pupae under the bark of fallen 
ogs. The leafless twigs and branches of 
many shrubs reveal cocoons that may now 
be gathered. In fact the best time of the 
year for gathering cocoons is January, 
February and March. As soon as the 
warmer weather comes, the perfect insect 
escapes and you have gathered only an 
empty shell, but now you can get them in 
their completeness and beauty. 

In the December Boys’ Lire Mr. King 
told you about keeping butterflies as win- 
ter pets. If you did not happen to catch 
a butterfly last month, try it now. In the 
January thaw on the warm southern ex- 
posure of the forest you will see many a 
butterfly flitting around. You can easily 
catch them. Take them into the house and 
feed them. It is really fun-to see “the sur- 
prised expression” of a butterfly when he 


: ticularly strange or interest- 
ing specimen, wrap a little soft paper 
around it, put it in a firm box and mail 
it to the Scout Naturalist. He would like 
to show the photograph of a really un- 
usual nest. 


Ever See One of These? 

A the top of the page is “an ani- 

mated jug.” It looks like a jug be- 
cause it has an appendage that suggests 
a handle. Its color is like that of the 
typical “little brown jug.” Evidently it is 
animated, It squirms and contorts itself 
as soon as it is touched. 

We find these curious things in the 
ground. They are frequently turned up in 
the garden by the plow. They are tomato 
worms. The eggs are laid in the spring- 
time on the tomato vines; the larva feeds 
on its leaves and also on those of some 
other plants, and then passes the long 
period of pupation in the ground. Some 
pupal forms attach themselves by a slen- 
der thread of silk to a vine and there re- 
semble a stiff and broken twig. Others 
wrap themselves in silk and form what we 
know as cocoons. These cling to twigs and 
branches, but our tomato worm’s curious 
pupae go into the ground to astonish 
naturalists and some other persons who 
are not naturalists who get curious notions 
that they are harmful. Such persons talk 
about “long stinger” and “terrible beak,” 
but there is no sting nor piercing beak. 
It is an instance of misunderstand- 
ing. 

Our scouts will do a good turn if they 
will tell some one that these curious 
things, so commonly feared, are the harm- 
less pupae of the tomato worm. 

By way, when you find one, if you 
want some real fun, put the pupa in a 
little box of earth kept fairly moist, not 
wet, and then watch it come out in the 
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An “animated jug” 


spring. You will get another notion of 
these little animated jugs and learn some- 
thing about the marvelous transformation 
of insects. 


Giant Hunter, Bull and Ram 
ied comes into the evening sky the 

Giant Hunter, Orion, with his club 
threatening while he watches Taurus, the 
Bull. Aries, the Ram, is a little in the 
background. The ancient imaginers did 
not hesitate to be inconsistent and _ there- 
fore we must not wonder because the bull 
shows only the head and shoulders and 
forelegs. Probably some Scout will at once 
arise and ask where is the rest of that 
bull and the reply is, “He never was orig- 
inated in the fanciful minds of those an- 
cient shepherds.” It is also interesting te 
note that the mighty hunter is attacking 
the bull with the club rather than with the 
sword which he carries in his belt or band. 
The dainty little Pleiades, a part of the 
constellation Taurus, are perhaps of as 
much fame as the whole constellation. 

Perhaps with the exception of the Big 
Dipper, no other constellation or collection 
of stars in the entire heavens is so well 
known as Orion, Taurus and the little 
cluster of the Pleiades. Poets have sung 
their praises and astronomers go into very 
ecstasies of enthusiasm over them. Those 
who enjoy fairy stories will find in the 
astronomical books excellent descriptions 
of all the giant is supposed to have ac- 
complished. His influence is to be found 
in the literature of many nations. 

Within these constellations are many de- 
lights for the user of a small telescope. 
In Orion this is especially true of the mid- 
dle star of the sword handle around which 
is the giant Orion nebula. That constel- 
lation also contains several wonderful dou- 
ble stars. Use a field glass or even an 
opera glass on the Pleiades. 

The Ram is made up chiefly of three 
stars and therefore is not very conspicu- 
ous. He is always represented as looking 
back in wonder at the mighty bull. A poet 
refers to him as “glorious in his golden 
wool.” The lower star of the three is 
shown by even a small telescope to be a 
beautiful double. This constellation also, 
though not made up of conspicuous stars, 
has its wealth of fanciful stories to be 
found in almost any book pertaining to 
the stars. 





The gopher tortoise (see Lysle Tomerlin’s 
story) 
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Three Kinds of Gophers 


By Lysle Tomerlin, Mercer, Tenn. 


I NEVER knew anything about 

the kind of gopher I saw in 
Mississippi this summer, but that 
is certainly what they call them. I 
myself had always thought a go- 
pher was a little animal somewhat 
resembling in appearance a very 
young woodchuck. The gopher re- 
sembling a turtle was a new one to 
me and I thought might be to 
other scouts -who did not live in 
Mississippi. 

It grows to a much larger size 
than the turtle ever does. It has a 
shell just like a turtle’s, and is to 
all appearances a turtle, differing 
only in size. I was informed that 
they were considered edible by 
some people, and you can obtain 
them easily by finding the holes 
they make in the mud and then 
catching them. They are very 
clumsy and do not attempt to de- 
fend themselves by biting. They 
do not live in water but only bur- 
row in the mud. Their claws are 
sharp and made for burrowing, 
not walking. They defend them- 
selves by their claws. 

When I saw in the September 
Boys’ Lire the article by D. C. 
Beard, “From Dan Beard's Duffel 
Bag,” about such a large turtle 
being caught I wondered if it was 
not one of these gophers on ac- 
count of its size, but I don’t think there 
are any of this kind up there. 

To satisfy myself as to gopher being 
the right name for these animals, I have 
looked in a cyclopedia and find this defini- 
tion: “A name given by the early French 
settlers to animals that honeycomb the 
ground by burrowing in it, such as bur- 
rowing squirrels in Illinois, Canada and 
Wisconsin, a burrowing rat in Missouri, 
all of which are mammals; but in Georgia 
the name is applied to a snake and in 
Florida to a turtle.” 

It doesn’t say anything about Missis- 
sippi but it says a turtle in Florida was 
called that, so I am sure that is the right 
name for the animals so much like a turtle 
in Mississippi. 

There are certainly not any in Tennes- 
see, so I don’t suppose they are very com- 
mon even in more Southern states. They 
were certainly a new kind of animal to me. 

* * * 


Quite a number of ground squirrels are 
called gophers, and they appear to be the 
octaadl gophers. All of these live in deep 
holes, which they dig themselves. The 
“gopher” tortoise of the 
South digs a deep burrow 





The white-faced hornet’s combs (for rearing young) are 
placed within many thicknesses of paper 


nadian foresters having gone to war, the 
high price of chemicals and of labor in 
general. Market prices depend upon the 
extent and cost of production and every 
one interested in publishing has for several 
months past been worried by the scarcity 
of paper. 

On the other hand, as a naturalist, I 
have been greatly interested in the sub- 
ject, perhaps because my attention has 
been attracted to it more than ever by the 
abundance of insect paper. 

It seems as if a large number of hornets 
have been working overtime. In the re- 
gion around my office are numerous hornet 
nests. I have taken a magnificent one 
from a maple tree, only a few rods away; 
I took out another of the weak form by 
the yellow jackets in the ground, and find 
as I write this story there is a huge nest 
just discovered among the rosebushes on 
the window of the office, and a friend has 
brought in one of the largest that I have 
ever seen. Hornets must have been un- 
usually diligent this season. 

Now is the time to hunt for such nests. 
You need not stand several rods off. and 


do the fool thing of throwing a 
club or a stone at the nest. That 
does no good. It puts you in not 
a little danger and gives you no 
information about the nest. Come 
after the cold weather has ar- 
rived, remove the nest, carry it 
home, cut it open and notice the 
marvelous arrangement of the 
numerous layers of paper that 
surround the tiers of comb. 

Unlike the honeybees these mem- 
bers of the honeybee family make 
their nest and comb of paper 
stripped from the weather-beaten 
fibers of old fences and old 
boards. With a pocket microscope 
examine the jaws of a hornet, that 
is, if you are lucky enough to find 
one in the winter. It is a strange 
fact that the hornets work faith- 
fully all summer on such a nest 
only to desert it, every one of 
them, in the fall, leaving it to be 
occupied during the winter by 
flies that have crawled in and stay 
there in a semidormant state. All 
the hornets die off except the 
= and she crawls away to some 
sheltered and secluded place and 
there hibernates like a bear or a 
woodchuck. In the spring she 
crawls out, starts again in the 
paper making business, builds a 
tiny comb, lays a few eggs and, 
when the young ones are hatched, 
practically says, “Children, I have 
raised you as a family to do the 
house building. I will work no 
more along that line.” During the rest of 
the season she does nothing but lay eggs. 

The young hornets do the home building, 
tearing down the layers on the inside of 
the protecting sheath and putting them on 
the outside. All summer long they keep 
tearing off these paper sheaths that the 
comb in the center of the nest may be 
made larger and larger. 

As soon as the eggs hatch within these 
paper combs the hornets busy themselves 
in bringing insects because they prepare 
no honey store. 

It is interesting to watch a hornet catch 
a house fly on the windowpane. It 
stands there, pulls off the fly’s wings, lets 
them fall to the ground and then away 

s the hornet. Country people extend 
a cordial welcome to the hornets in the 
kitchen because they carry off innumer- 
able flies, and seldom if ever when on one 
of these fly catching raids do they sting. 

Inside of the hornet’s nest, shown in 
the accompanying illustration I found 
a stone one-fourth the size of a boy’s fist. 
Putting it there was a fool thing to do. It 
did the boy no good, nor the hornets any 
harm. It only injured the 
nest so that it could not be 





and that may be the rea- 
son for his name. The 
“gopher” snake often takes 
refuge, when frightened, in 
the burrow of a gopher 
tortoise. Hence his name. 
—Raymonn L. Drrmars, 
New York Zoological Patk, 
New York. 


Paper Makers 
Te paper dealers tell 

us that the price of 
paper has become abnor- 
mally high, and they offer 
all sorts of explanations 
about. workmen and Ca- 
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A look upward in January—See story on opposite page 


properly studied. 

The Scout Naturalist 
will cordially welcome pho- 
tographs of hornets’ nests 
in unusual places. I once 
saw a hornet build on a 
windowpane a nest that 
was not round but flat- 
tened against the glass. I 
have seen another that was 
built in a stovepipe. These 
paper makers are interest- 
ing fellows if you do not 
attack them on the sting- 
ing end of the subject. 
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From Dan Beard’s 


THE FIRST SCOUT LAW 





he gives you certain infor- 
mation you can absolutely 
rely upon that information. 
If you give him a “Message 
to Garcia” you know that 
that message will be deliv- 
ered, although the moun- 
tains, the wilderness, the 
desert, the torrents, the 
broad lagoons or the sea 
itself, separates him from 
“Garcia.” 

You can leave a_ trust- 
worthy person in charge of 
your office, of your farm, 
your store, your automobile, 
or your camp, and go away 
in peace of mind because 
you are certain, barring the 
acts of Providence, such as 
flood, lightning, illness and 
death, that when you return 
everything will be as you 
would have it and the trust- 
worthy scout will be on 
hand, standing at salute. 


RUSTWORTHINESS 
includes the whole Scout 
Law. It is all-comprehensive. 
Without it, there could be 
no Scout Law. It is the 














foundation law upon which 





1. A SCOUT IS TRUSTWORTHY. 


A Scout's honor is to be trusted. If he 
were to violate his honor by telling a_ lie, 
or by cheating, or by not doing exactly a 
given task, when trusted on his honor, he 
may be directed to hand over his Scout 
badge. 





RUSTWORTHY — that means 
faithful, absolutely reliable. 

If a boy is trustworthy, you 
can trust him, as they once said 


the edifice stands. 

Not only does trustworthiness mean 
honesty, but it also includes ability, re- 
sourcefulness and efficiency. No matter 
how willing a lad may be to do the work 
laid out for him, if he lacks skill, if he 
lacks ability, if he lacks the executive 

ower, if he lacks efficiency, he will be un- 
able to perform the task. 

No matter how willing a scout might be, 
if he were asked to go through the- woods 
to fetch a knapsack, a compass, an axe, or 


of Wild Bill, “with your life, a coat that had been left behind, and this 


your fortune, your honor and the honor of 
your family,” which is about the highest 
compliment you can pay manhood. 

A trustworthy person will not betray 
your secrets. 

A trustworthy person will not betray 
your friendship. 

A trustworthy person will do exactly 
what you expect him to do so long as the 
act is right. If he did a wrong act he 
would not be trustworthy in the scout 
sense. A slave might be faithful like a 
dog. The slave might commit any crime 
the master might direct and be faithful 
until death, but that sort of trustworthi- 
ness is the trustworthiness of an inferior 
being—the trustworthiness of a _ well- 
trained dog. 


W HEN we say a scout is trustworthy, 
we first take it for granted that he is 
trustworthy in doing what is right. If he 
agrees to be at a certain place upon a cer- 
tain day ‘you can count upon him as you 
would upon George Washington; he will be 
there punctually on the minute. If he 
agrees to accomplish a certain task you can 
consider the task already performed. If 


scout is lacking in woodcraft, in observa- 
tion and ability as a pathfinder, he would 
be not only unable to perform the task but 
would very probably be hopelessly lost in 
the woods. 


N2 long since, at Louisville, Kentucky, 
each member of a band of scouts 
placed his hat upon a fence post on the 
edge of the woods. The scoutmaster then 
took the boys into the woods, turned them 
around two or three times, and ordered 
them to go fetch their hats. One boy went 
directly to the fence post and secured his 
hat, two others followed in a short time. It 
took three-quarters of an hour for eight 
others to find the way out of the woods, 
and two hours for the scoutmaster to find 
the three remaining boys who were discov- 
ered two miles away in the opposite direc- 
tion. In this case there were but four 
trustworthy scouts, although they were all 
of them honest, straightforward, good boys. 
When we say that a scout is trustworthy 
we mean that he is trustworthy within rea- 
sonable limits, and it is reasonable to trust 
a well-trained boy to find his hat no 
further than two hundred yards distant. 
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URING the Civil War a staff officer, 

ranking as a colonel, was intrusted 
with some important dispatches which he 
was to deliver in the quickest possible time. 
Accompanied by his orderly, he was dash- 
ing down a country road at. top speed, 
when suddenly he discovered in the twi- 
light the forms of several cows lying in 
the road chewing their cuds after the man- 
ner of cattle. .It was too late to rein up 
their horses so the colonel and his orderly 
spurred on intending to “take the cows” 
as the fox hunter “takes hedges” or walls 
in his path. But the cows, alarmed at the 
approaching hoof beats, began to arise in 
the slow deliberate manner of cows, and 
although the horses did their best to clear 
them, both steeds had a bad fall and both 
riders a bad spill. The Colonel’s horse was 
not hurt but the Colonel’s neck was broken 
and he was instantly killed. The orderly’s 
horse’s neck was broken and it was in- 
stantly killed, but the orderly himself, al- 
though jolted, scratched and bruised, was 
otherwise uninjured. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, the or- 
derly sprang to his feet, ran to the Colonel, 
tore open his coat and vest, put his hand 
on his heart, and discovering that his su- 
perior was dead, the quick-witted fellow 
abstracted the dispatches, buttoned them 
up safely in his own cavalry jacket, 
leaped upon the Colonel’s horse, and con- 
tinued on his way without the loss of more 
than five minutes’ time. He arrived at his 
destination his horse all lather and him- 
self begrimed with blood and dust. He 
came to a salute, handed his dispatches to 
the commanding general and said: 

“Here are the dispatches, sir. I have to 
report that the Colonel was killed on the 
way.” 

This is an example of trustworthiness, 
also of ability to think and act instantly 
in the direst of emergencies. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the orderly was as- 
sured a commission by the commanding 
officer and in due time wore the shoulder 
straps he had so well earned. 


AST summer a scout was ordered to 
build his fire and cook his dinner. 
When the scoutmaster made his inspection 
of the different campfires he found this 
particular scout eating dough and raw 
bacon. Of course the little fellow did not 
at that time know how to build a fire in 
the woods and was ashamed to own up to 
the fact., Now this lad is a good boy, thor- 
oughly honest, willing, but he was not 
trustworthy because he could not obey the 
simple command to build a fire and fry 
his bacon. Therefore, he was not a per- 
fect scout. It is only fair, however, to say, 
that at the time of this incident the lad 
was a “new” Tenderfoot and that now he 
can build his fire and cook his own dinner. 
These instances might be multiplied in- 
definitely to cover the whole field of ex- 
perience, but the ones given are all that 
are necessary to show what is meant by 
trustworthy. 
A trustworthy scout is one who can 
(Concluded on page 25) 
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was a swirl in the water just beyond 
where the bait had struck and then a 
lunge that nearly pulled the pole from 
his hands, 

“You’ve got him!’ yelled Runt. “He’s 
a regular whale! Don’t let him get 
away!” His voice was imploring. 

The fish was well hooked and after a 
few desperate plunges was drawn along- 
side and lifted into the boat. It was a 
three-pound pickerel. 

“Now,” said Slim, complacently, as he 
resumed his short rod again, “we'll get 
back to business.” 

Sure enough in about fifteen minutes the 
perch began to bite as freely as ever and 
before long they had sixty in the car. 
This was deemed enough and they were 
towed down to the end of the pond to 
be carried over to the Mill Pond. Half 
way across, the slat by which Runt was 
carrying his end came off and of course 
the end dropped, barking his bare shins 
and landing on the big toe of his right 
foot. 

“Wow!” he yelled, dancing about on 
one foot while he clasped the other in both 
hands, his face contorted with pain. 

“Never mind your shins. Fish can’t 
live out of water, you knew!” Slim’s 
voice was coldly unsympathetic. The tall 
youth was on his hands and knees fran- 
tically grabbing right and left. In the 
grass sixty perch were flapping, twisting 
and jumping. Now be it known that the 
back or dorsal fin of a striped perch: is 
armed with sharp points or spines. When 
the fin is compressed the fish may be han- 
dled easily, but when the fin is spread 
woe betide the hand that grasps it care- 
lessly. Every one of those sixty dorsal 
fins was spread and there was no time to 
be particular as to how a fish was 
grabbed. So with many a half-smothered 
grunt and more emphatic exclamation the 
boys clutched at the flapping forms and 
tossed them back into the car, and when 
the last one was in caught it up and 
raced for the pond. 

When it was safely in the water and 
they had satisfied themselves that they 
hadn’t lost a fish they took account of 
stock, Both had lacerated hands and in 
addition one of Runt’s shins was minus 
considerable skin and one big toe was 
badly bruised. 

“Easiest money I: ever ‘earned,” mur- 
mured Slim to no one in particular. Then 
the funny side of it striking them, they 
laughed uproariously and prepared to tow 
the fish down to the other end of the pond. 


| Seyeenneyd the next morning fifty fish 
were delivered in good condition, only 
ten dying on the way. With the fish 
standing it better, the boys could rest 
oftener. Then, too, it. was fairly cool. To 
be sure their backs and*arms ached and 
their hands showed one or two more blis- 
ters, but it was no such torture as on 
the day before and they went back to the 
day’s fishing in good spirits. In the eve- 
ning of the fifth day the last of the fish 
called for in the contract were delivered. 
To be exact 803 fish in perfect condition 
had been liberated in the lily ponds. 
When they went to collect their money 
Mr. Chapman handed Slim two crisp five- 
dollar bills. 


The Live Perch Contract 


(Continued from page 6) 








“This is more than the contract called 
for and we haven’t any change,” stam- 
mered Slim. 

The old twinkle crept back into Mr. 
Chapman’s eyes. 

“The extra dollar is from my cats,” 
said he. “They’ve had the greatest feast 
of their lives this week. Besides I guess 
you’ve earned it. The next time you 
make a contract watch out that you don’t 
forfeit your proper pay for work done in 
case you cannot complete the contract. I 
congratulate you that you didn’t forfeit 
this time. When I want some more perch 
I'll know who to go to.” 

“Phew! I’m glad it’s over,” said Slim 
as they trundled the tubs homeward. “I 
guess we won’t be proud of those uni- 
forms when we get them! What?” 

“You bet we will!’ declared Runt, and 
then added: “But do you know, Slim, 
I have a hunch that the thing we are go- 
ing to be most proud of is the fact that 
we didn’t quit. I guess it was a sort of 
unofficial test. It showed that we’ve got 
the stuff that real scouts are made of, 
and we did it without any scoutmaster to 
know whether we won or failed. It isn’t 
the easiest money I ever earned, by a 
jugful, but I think it’s the best.” 

“Me, too,” replied Slim. 


Make Your Own Skating Rink 


Anyone who has a stretch of open ground 
twenty by forty feet at his disposal can 
readily make a skating rink which will 
accommodate twelve persons and afford 
pleasant and health-giving amusement dur- 
ing the winter. A stretch of lawn may 
be utilized without injury to the grass 
roots. 

Irving Brokaw tells how to go about it in 
his book on the art of skating. Select a 
level piece of sod ground and around it 
build a clay loam dike twelve inches high 
and twelve inches wide on the top with 
sloping sides. Where the soil is sandy or 
the turf will not hold water, the bottom 
may be covered with four inches of clay 
to make everything water tight. 

Care should be exercised that water does 
not collect if the rink is constructed before 
the fall rains. In this case an outlet should 
be provided. 

When the thermometer falls eight degrees 
below freezing, connect up the garden hose 
and using the fine rose nozzle, play the 
stream up in the air so that it comes down 
in the form of a fine mist and freezes on 
striking the ground. If water runs, upon 
meeting the bottom of the rink, or if it 
collects in puddles, the ice will be poor in 
quality. 

Skating may be begun on one inch of ice 
on the first night after spraying. Continue 
to spray every cold night until the ‘ice is 
six inches thick. Snow must be removed 
immediately after a storm so that the ice 
surface will not be injured.—Outing. 





Awnpes Crossep By A Batioon 
The first aeronauts to cross the Andes 
are two Argentines, Senor Bradley and 
Lieut. Zuloaga, who recently started in a 
balloon from Santiago, Chile, and landed 
some four hours later near Mendoza, on the 
Argentine side. 





Every American Boy 
Needs This Great Book! 





THE BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 1916 


Edited by Walter P: McGuire 


Editor of Boys’ Life and 
Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief 
Scout Librarian. 


Boys! don’t be without this 
book. It is as big as three or- 
dinary juveniles, with fine, 
interesting articles, splendid 
stories, practical information 
and dozens of pictures. It 
isn’t an encyclopedia, yet it 
contains the very information 
that boys are most apt to be 
looking for. It isn’t a story 
book, yet it contains a dozen 
stories as good as you could 
want to read. If you will sum 
up in your mind all that you 
think you would like to read, 
you will get a good idea of 
what the Boy Scouts Year 
Book contains. 

There’ are twelve fine fiction stories, 
some of them nearly book len by 


writers who are famous wi boy 
readers. 

There are many pages of valuable 
handicraft articles, amusing games, 
jokes, puzzles, etc. 


Articles by great naturalis ex- 

plorers, inventors, public officials, 

educational leaders and messages 
m 24 Governors. 


Full of up-to-the-minute pictures and 
hints for work and play. 


Order your copy to-day! 
Price, $1.50 net. By mail, $1.62. 


Published by the Boy Scouts of 
America 


By D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. New York City 
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They Couldn't 
Held Down! 


The Story of a Merchant Prince, a “Sea 
Lord” and a Gridiron Star 





reached. In ten years he had 
absorbed the space of forty- 
five other tenants and _ be- 
come the leading merchant 
of Philadelphia. Four years 
later he purchased for $450,- 
000 the block where his pres- 
ent great store is located. 
His Philadelphia establish- 
ments now do a business of 
many millions every year— 
and he has a huge double 
store in New York, too, 
doing a similar amount of 
business. 

It is related of this great 
merchant that he paid a sal- 
ary of $1,300 to his first 
salesman, a man of winning 
personality who attracted 
trade. This sum was equal 
to the capital the employer 
commanded at the time. He 
found it paid him to engage 
the very best men to be had. 
There are dozens of men in 
his employ who receive larg- 
er salaries than cabinet min- 
isters. 

John Wanamaker says to- 
day that his business suc- 
cess is due to his religious 














A Prince of Merchants 


OHN WANAMAKER earned his 
first money—seven cents—by work- 
ing in his father’s brickyard. He 
turned the bricks every morning as 
they lay drying in the sun—he was 
too small to do anything else. Later 

he did harder tasks around the brickyard, 
but his father died when he was fourteen 
and he went to work in a book-store at a 
salary of $1.25 a week. He walked four 
miles twice every day and lunched on an 
apple or a roll. All his earnings were turned 
over to his mother. He was so ambitious 
to make money that an offer of twenty-five 
cents a week more took him away from the 
bookshop to a clothing salesroom. Then he 
decided to be a great merchant. 

At eighteen he was earning $6 a week. 
He became greatly interested in religious 
and temperance work. He was a born or- 
ganizer, and his work in the Y. M. €. A. 
was so valuable that he was appointed the 
first salaried secretary of the Philadelphia 
branch, at $1,000 a year. No secretary 
since has enrolled so many members in the 
same space of time. After seven years of 
this service, he married and plunged into 
business again. 

With his brother-in-law he rented a store 
and purchased a small stock of clothing and 
furnishing goods. They had a capital of 

They could not afford a horse and 
wagon, so John delivered the goods in a 
two-wheeled push-cart. Every cent of the 
profits of the first day’s business was in- 
vested in an advertisement in the next 
day’s issue of thé Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Mr. Wanamaker organized the one-price 
system and created the department store. 
He lifted the retail clothing business to a 
higher plane than it ever before 


training and the actual prac- 
tice of religion. “I attribute my success,” 
said he, “to thinking, trying, and trusting 


in God.” 
A “Sea Lord” 


HEN he was fourteen years, H. F. 

Alexander was working on the steam- 
ship docks in a coast city in Washington, 
receiving 20 cents an hour. At 20, he had 
worked up to the position of dock foreman. 
Now, when he is only 87 years old, he is 
president of the Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany and has a great fleet of twenty-two 
vessels under his supreme command. 

In New York the other day Mr. Alexan- 
der said that perseverance (sticking to it) 
and politeness were what brought him suc- 
cess. “Consideration for one’s fellows is 
the greatest of assets,” he declared. 


Knew More Than Father 


STORY about a man who, as a boy, 

was wiser than his father, is told 

by Bruce Barton, the editor of Every 

Week, in an article in Association Men. 

The boy is the office manager of a large 

manufacturing concern, and his salary is 
$40 a week. 

“Better go on in school,” said his father 
to him when he was 17 years old. “Better 
go to college: better get all the education 
you can while you’ve got the chance. 
You'll need it afterwards.” . 

But the boy “knew more” than his father. 
He quit school and went to work. 

He was promoted from office boy to 
bookkeeper, from bookkeeper to head- 
bookkeeper, from head-bookkeeper to office 
manager. 

His path looked golden and long. And 
then suddenly he stopped. 

“You see that man,” said the president 
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of his concern to me the other day, point- 
ing him out. “You see that man? There 
is a man that might have become general 
manager of this concern if he had had a 
college education. His salary might have 
been $20,000 a year: instead it’s $2,000. 
He’s reached his limit. What a shame 
that he hasn’t education enough to go on.” 

He “knew more” than his father. And 
his boyish obstinacy is costing him $18,000 
a year. : 


An Errand Boy, Then— 


AMES CONGDELL FARGO, former 

president and director of a great ex- 
press company, who with his brother have 
made the name Fargo known around the 
world, made his first hundred dollars as 
an errand boy. 

From that position he was promoted to 
a clerkship. It took him three years to 
earn the superintendency of the business 
in Michigan and seventeen more to become 
manager of the entire company. 


A Yale Hero 


LL summer he worked hard “to make 

that team.” He was built like iron, 

but weighed only 167 pounds, and although 

he had made the Yale team in the season of 

1915, he knew that it meant persistent work 
to make it the next season. 

At the Hunter Island Boy Scout camp 
of the New York City Council, last sum- 
mer, he was called Athletic Director, but 
he did everything he was asked to do and 
then a good deal more just because he was 
out to “make good” in everything. He put 
up tents, chopped wood, carried in provi- 
sions, taught the Scouts how to play foot- 
ball, baseball, and anything they wanted to 
know. 

Joe Neville is in the class of 1918 at 
Yale, plays left halfback on a Varsity foot- 
ball team and is a pitcher on the baseball 
team. He is 5 feet 11 inches in height with 


a wonderful physique, muscles hard 
as a rock, but not 
overdeveloped. 


He made the team 
at Yale and, what’s 
more, he made the 
first touchdown that 
Yale has made 
against Harvard in 
six years, thereby 
winning the game 
for the blue. 

So the Boy Scout 
camp official came 
through with even 
more success than he 
dared hope. Not one 
single day during 
ithe summer had gone 
by that he had not 
practiced football— 
and not one minute 
had gone by that he 
had not done some- 
thing to contribute 
toward the  touch- 
down that won tle 
game for Yale. 





Joe Neville 
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Through the Ice! 





By Commodore W. E. Longfellow 
United States Life Saving Corps 


With the American Red Cross 
and Special Field Commissioner, Boy Scouts of America 


wea meeting, Scouts, suppose at your 
favorite skating pond 

fellows were in the water—what would you 
do? Are there enough things there to 
work with? 

Is there a rope, to tie on a fellow to go 
through the ice for Fred Cady who is out 
of sight? Are there boards to shove out 
so Skinny Brown and Jack Hill, who 
were running benders, can get out? 

Who will crawl out on the ice or roll 
out to slide the plank to the fellows? 
What have we in our clothes to make a 
rope of? Belts, handkerchiefs, neckties, 
skate straps—they will help. Let’s talk 
it over fellows at this meeting and if. we 
decide that our skating pond hasn’t rescue 
material now, let’s caché some there. 

An ice ball, a croquet or soft wooden 
ball like a bowling ball with ‘a long line 
attached, is good to hang up nearby, or a 
piece of two inch plank, one foot wide by 
two feet long, with a line attached, can be 
slid out to the fellows who have gone 
through into the water. 

Maybe the life ring we had in camp can 
be hung up for this occasion. It’s good 
scouting to be prepared, you know. What 
can our troop do to make our skating 
pond safe? 

And after we get ’em out. Who’s going 
for a doctor while the rest of ’em work— 
Schaefer method, you know, with the poor 
half-frozen, all-but-drowned chap on the 
ground—face down while we press on the 
floating ribs and suddenly release. This 
can be done through a wrapping of over- 
coats, or horse blankets if we can get them. 

Then some of you boys build a fire and 
warm up those fellows who kept their 
heads out. That house is pretty near; 
run ’em up there where they can get their 
wet things off and be put to bed, after a 
rub down with coarse towels to start the 
circulation. Keep ’em moving, fellows— 
one on each side. Doctor can look ’em 
over after he tends to this poor chap. 

Not too fast with that pressure—“out 
goes the water—in comes the air” is your 
little song to check your time up. Have 
to nurse that heart along, you know. Fine! 
He’s coming round now. Rub his arms 
and legs—all up strokes to get the blood 
moving. Give him a chance to. breathe, 
fellows—only work when he can’t get a 
breath. 

Be Prepared! It’s a great motto if 
you live up to it—eh fellows? 





Tue Execrric Fan ry WINTER 


An electric fan “cools” a room by stirring 
the air in summer. It will also warm a 
room if it is placed near a radiator so that 
its breeze passes through the heating coils, 
distributing the heat to the farthest cor- 
ners of the room. 


one or more 


Tires of Miles and Smiles 


“Let us make a bicycle tire to sell at 
$2.50 each. Let us make this tire the best 
tire the great Goodyear factory can build, 
and let us guarantee it to the boys of 
America.” 

No sooner had The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company decided upon this ims 
portant step, than those handsome, speedy, 
lasting Blue Streak Bicycle Tires were seen 

















on the bikes of the fellows you know. 
Happy fellows, too, pedaling in the sun- 
shine, far away from the shadows cast by 


the Gloom Twins—“Tire Trouble” 


and 


“Tire Expense.” 


Lighten your heart and speed up the 
good old bike! 
Get Blue Streaks from your dealer and 


whistle while you ride. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company | 





Akron, Ohio 











































Shave with 3in One 














and you'll shave 


with a smile 


When magnified, a razor 
blade looks like a cross- 
cut saw. Moisture causes 
invisible rust to form be- 

tween the tiny teeth. That’s 
5 makes a razor pull. 
Apply 3-in-One and prevent 














OUR JANUARY OFFER 
This month we give you 
two articles, both of which 
are real winners. 
YOUR CHOICE OF EITHER 
This gute Regular $8. $8.00 Bothey, 


Shoe Outfi 
Or Or “This $8.00. env; ‘Heavy $4.25 
nese oe pepe can MD 


Fe ton, eX ONEY 8: BA Ss Ga RAR ARTES. arith, 


~ Weave vor Pau ano ¥ meet ee * 
re Watch for Next Month “rst gabe 


chaeges srestté by'eh: 





Mention Bors’ Lirz in answering advertisements 
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Toboggans for Soft Snow 
From C.8. Allen, Montreal, Can. (Five dollar prize.) 


{ Ao > oe . 
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‘A Snow Shoe Hike 
Grub, eats, food, nourishment, breakfast, dirmer 
and supper on the toboggan.—From Scoutmaster 
Jas. N. Robinson, Fulton, N. Y. (One dollar prize.) 
SAN eee oy SS 
ee NE BOS : 
‘Pam 
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Looking for a Lost Trail 
From Scoutmaster Murray McMurray, Webster 
City, lowa. (One dollar prize.) 








SONNE ee ee 


Out In the Open ' 














A Ski Hike in the 
State College (Pa.) Troop 2 starti 
From H. M. Ryder, Pittsburgh, P. 











Snow Fort Built by Troop I, | 

An improvised signal station, handy for send- It is ten feet high, eight fee 

ing’ messages when on a hike. solid enough to withstand a 

From Scoutmaster R. L. Burbank, Utica, N. Y. Scout W. F. Robinson, Newto 
(One dollar prize.) dollar prize.) 


Signaling VVithout Flags 
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e in the Mountains 
op 2 starting out for a day’s trip. 
tsburgh, Pa. (One dollar prize.) 
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The Start 
From Scoutmaster A. C. Berg, Towner, N. D. 
(One dollar prize.) 
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Snow In New Mexico 
From A, J. Connell, Satita Fe,N> Mex. (One 
dollar prize.) . 





























* 
Troop I, Newtonville, Mass. First Aid to the Birds 
h, eight feet in diameter and Note the suet on the limb at the left. Grain 
ithstand all attacks—From and bread crumbs are in the sack.—F' rom Scout- 
on, Newtonville, Mass. (One master D. 8. Stophlet, Kansas City, Mo. (One From C. 8. Allen, Montreal, Canada. (One dollar. = 
dollar prize.) : prize.) = 
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The ATHERTON 


puts more pleasure in bicycling. 

It’s the one brake that doesn't drag. 
It’s different from other brakes and ite 
difference is PATENTED, 


With an ATHERTON there's less work in climb- 
tng hills no work for coasting. 
just skim along, and when you ioe 
ae ~ Presto! —it’s done. 

the boys a A the yh with the Atherton 
muds It’s so g ver mg out of 
}— drops of oll no ne or, th 

Just afew now en 
it i in perfect an Let us send you a 
Muto 6 brakes— or if you already 
AT N, fll us in @ letter how you lke it. 





FREE Ww"; us a letter gi wing names names of 
three bicycle 2 and get a free 
plated stick-pin. Also int “yo t booklets 
tage about bicycling and coaster brakes. 


BUFFALO METAL GOODS COMPANY, 
184 Winchester Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 














=] ©6Special 
Trial Offer 


Send only 50centsfor 
an EIGHT MONTHS’ 
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Practical and 

instructive departments 

devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, Pho- 
tography, Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. 

Satisfaction or money refunded. 
Remit in the way most convenient for you—stamps, 
check, money order or currency. If currency is sent 
please wrap securely. Address 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 
851 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 
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AYS: Pantene i — 
fois, a Va Tableaux, Drills, 


Commencement Manual, full of new ideas, Pans 
Bina ond sompeetions. Folk yoo Musical poe ove 
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RAISE PIGEONS 
Be lets tf tm ont ee eet 
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of all the boys and Re send 
illustrated, instructi 
Providence Squab Co., Devt. D D, ee R.1. 
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LWAYS BUY 


United States Rubber Company 


PRODUCTS 
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In the Scout 


By THE CAVE SCOUT, 





1917—Well, What Are You Going 
to Do About it? 


Cave 


(F. J. P.) 











ELLO, there, bunch! Happy New 

Year! Come right in and make 

yourselves at home. I’m mighty 
glad to see you. I’ve been sitting here in 
front of this old fireplace for some time, 
thinking about New Year and good resolu- 
tions and that sort of thing and it seems 
good to have somebody to talk to. And 
there isn’t any gang of fellows anywhere 
that I would rather have call to see me 
than you. 

Somehow or other a fellow can’t help 
feeling rather serious when he thinks about 
New Year. Haven’t you found it that 
way? We can’t look back over the year 
that has passed without noticing a lot of 
things that could have been done better if 
we had tried a little harder. I guess if we 
didn’t have a brand new year just ahead 
that will give us a chance to do things 
better than we have in the past, we'd feel 
even more serious than we do. 


EEMS to me, though, that it is a good ; 

scheme not to waste much time feeling 
badly about past failures. The best way 
to do is to get busy thinking up plans for 
the coming year that will help us to beat 
our past record forty miles. We ought 
to spend just enough time thinking about 
our failures to find out just how we made 
our mistakes and how we can keep from 
making them all over again. That sounds 
reasonable, doesn’t it? 

Then I guess we ought to do a little 
thinking about the things we have done 
that worked out all right so we can use 
the same plans this coming year. 

We can get a lot of good tips, too, from 
the schemes other fellows have used suc- 
cessfully. Let’s look around a little bit 
and see if we can find out how some of 
these fellows who have made good in 
Scouting have turned the trick. Of course, 
they don’t all do it the same way, but I 


many Scouts to get ahead in the Move- 
ment. 


| ow thinking now about Scout ——, but 
he’s a modest chap and might not care 
to have me tell his name. Anyway, his 
name doesn’t matter much, it’s his plan 
we are interested in. 

Last year at this time this Scout, who 
was then second class, said to himself: 
“I’m going to make first class rank and 
earn. five merit badges during 1916.” Then 
he started in and began to hustle and now 
‘he has his first class badge and seven in- 
stead of five merit badges. This year he is 
making up his mind to win the coveted 
Silver Eagle in 1917. And I’m willing to 
bet my last jitney that he’ll do it. 

This isn’t the only Scout I know who 
pocket | Made progress by this method. There are 
lots of them and there will be a whole lot 
more this year than last, for I know that 
Scouts are getting more efficient and am- 
bitious all the time. 


for each one of us to set some defi- 





nite goal like this for the coming year? 


know of one plan that has helped a great & 


HY wouldn’t it be a good scheme: 


There isn’t any reason in the world why 
we can’t do as well as these other fellows 
have done. If we should get such a big 
start that we should go way beyond the 
point we set out to reach, I guess nobody 
would have any kick coming. 

This: isn’t exactly the same as a New 
Year’s resolution. In most resolutions peo- 
ple “swear off,’ but in this kind of a 
scheme we “swear on.” Sounds easy, doesn’t 
it? But we mustn’t fool ourselves by 
thinking it is going to be a soft snap. This 
is a game that requires grit and persever- 
ence. 

But just let me tell you, fellows, those 
of us who have the stuff in us to go through 
with such a plan, will get something a 
whole lot more important than passing our 
tests. We will learn that we CAN do 
things if we once get our heads set on the 
task and work like sixty until we win. A 
few years from now, when we are hustling 
around trying to make places for ourselves 
in the world, the ability to set problems 
for ourselves and then master them, will 
give us a big headstart over the chaps 
who haven’t learned to do that sort of 
thing. 


ND now let’s have a look in the ques- 
tion hole and see what we can un- 
cover there. Here’s one: 


Dear Cave Scout: Some of our fellows are 
always fooling around at meetings so it is hard 
for our troop to do any business. What can we 
do about it? It’s awful. 


Of course, it’s awful. I know, for I 
knew a troop once that—say, fellows, this 
is something “between us” so draw up a 
little closer to the fire and I'll whisper it, 
for the “foolers” really shouldn’t hear it— 
from me. Listen: 


I knew a troop once that simply raised Cain at every 
meeting, and things got so bad they might almost as 
well have had no meetings at all. At last some of the 
fellows who had a little more sense than the average, 
lecided they were just wasting their time, and started to 
straighten matters out. 

iow? Well, they formed a sort of committee and went 
around to all of the members and talked with them per- 
sonally, explaining the things that could be done if only 
the members would attend to business. Talking to each 
one separately, it was easy to make them understand 
what a fine opportunity they were missing by —- 
away their time at the meetings. They then asked ea 
fellow to see to it that he did his share in really getting 
down to werk. 

At the next meeting there was no disorder at all. 
The Scoutmaster was so surprised that he hardly knew 
how to go ahead with the meeting, but the boys soon 
found that there was a great deal of work in Scouting 
that was re@ily more fun than fooling, and they had the 
satisfaction of seeing that they were actually getting 
somewhere. 

The experience of this troop would show that it is the 
individual Scout that counts. 

Maybe if some of the fellows in your troop who are 
most sincere in the work would undertake to see all 
the members and get them Ry mye about the possibility 
of developing a crack troo y giving attention to the 
work at the regular meetings, " will solve your problem. 


AY, fellows, we’d* better be hiking 
home—it certainly does get dark early 
these winter days. But one thing more 
that’s IMPORTANT. You know what I 
mean—<Anniversary Week, the Scout birth- 
day, of course. Is an ybody “prepared” for 
it? What! You all are! Fine and dandy! 
Go to it, as Scouts should—and don’t slip 
a cog! There’s a little piece about it 
somewhere else in this issue. Track it 
down. So long, now—until next month. 
Tue Cave Scour. 


$$$ 
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Through College 


(Continued from page 18) 


care and has time to let thoughts wander 
to things outside. It’s nothing to feel high- 
brow about—any laborer has the same in- 
nate capacity—but you can’t expect the 
man who has worked with the hoe or with 
ick and shovel all day to appreciate lines 
ike that. He is tired and hungry, wants 
to eat and sleep, and his thoughts are cen- 
tered on his own bodily needs. Well, there 
was no poetry about that work of mine. 
I was earning my dollar and a half (to- 
ward the end, two dollars) for ten hours’ 
work, and that’s all there was to it. 

I carried my dinner, about eight sand- 
wiches and a bottle of milk or two bottles 
of beer, and ate it on the edge of the 
ditch as Number 839 of the section gang. 
It was the same thing from morning to 
night; the only variety or possible change 
in “the day’s occupation” came when the 
Irish boss had discovered a new cuss word. 
He spent his time between oaths in think- 
ing up new ones, and, like most Irishmen, 
he was imaginative and fluent. He let me 
know that I was working for him and that 
I was his man, and, like most of his class, 
after he had been told by my brother that 
I was in the high school, he felt a dumb 
resentment at the fact of my having more 
“education” than the boss and rubbed it 
in on every occasion. I say there was no 
variety in my work as 889 of the wop 
gang. That’s a slight misstatement. 

For a time some of us were detailed to 
unload one-hundred-pound _ sewer-pipes, 
and since now and then, when Paddy’s 
oath got monotonous, or he had discovered 
some really offensive phrase, I told him in 
language that he could understand to 
cut it out, he picked me for this job. I 
wasn’t going to let him bluff me. He 
wanted the satisfaction of seeing me cave 
in, and I wasn’t going to give in to him. 
We lock-stepped with ‘those pipes on our 
shoulders, and ‘I tell you mine were peeled 
and raw as a beefsteak from my neck to 
my arm. I carried them from the car to 
the ditch all day to an obligato of Irish 
oath and “Hur-r-ry up, smairty; get a 
move on ye, ye———,,” with now and then 
a choicer bar. As I was carrying those 
pipes I said to myself: “My boy, that’s 
all you’re fitted for or you wouldn’t be 
here.” So I made up my mind that I 
wasn’t going to stay and left Paddy with- 
out much hand-shaking. 

Well, that’s what life had been like, on 
occasions, before I came to college. The 
conditions under which I worked now made 
work seem play. Everybody had a smile 
or a cheerful word. None of the boys ever 
treated me with anything but respect be- 
cause I earned my way, and all gave me 
help and encouragement. There was no 
distinction. The finest thing about it was 
the fact that there was no snobbish conde- 
scension. We were all on the same footing. 
I wasn’t working for them; I was only one 
of them who worked. 

So, on days when hours seemed long or 
work ran harder than usual, I used to re- 
mind myself of that fluent Irishman and 
839 and forget about it. Compared to my 
time with the gang, my hardest day in 
college was pretty much paradise. 

Yes, I would have broken even with the 
treasurer, but in the course of the year 
certain obligations had fallen to my share; 
still, at the end of the session I owed him 
— Seong Berge which I felt could 

e paid u ore the opening of 
in bostunher. —_—s — 
(Continued in Feb. Boys’ Lire) 
















‘S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely pure. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomacn 


bw one of your chums offers you an S. B. 
Cough Drop, you may know he’s a wise fella. 
He’s the chap who is always in tip-top condition. 
Keep your throat as as your sled runners. 
Don’t let colds, sore throat or hoarseness get near you. 
S.B. Cough Drops taste better than most candy. One 
at bedtime loosens the phlegm. 
SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 


Makers of S. B. Chewing 
a Lasses Kisses 





























HOW TO GET THE 
WORLD SERIES 
BASEBALL GAME 


BOYS! It’s one of the most attractive and entertaining home 
games you ever saw. Lots of fun. 
Every play known to baseball can be made on this game. 
Pitch a STRAIGHT or CURVED BALL, BUNT or HIT .’EM 
OUT, and STEAL BASES as you think best. Don’t matter 
whether you know real baseball or not you’ll soon like this game, 
You may have this game, all deli charges paid by us, 
with ONE YEARLY subscription to Ys’ LI $1.00 for 
both the game and BOYS’ LIFE one year. 
BOYS’ LIFE—THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Enclosed find ONE DOLLAR, for which send me the WORLD 

SERIES BASEBALL GAME and BOYS’ LIFB, one year from 
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with slide to F. Length 15 incnes. Highly pol- 

brass, or, if pref 

quered finish. Silver plated mouthpiece. Model 
sed United 8 


same as wi Quartermasters’ 

Corps. Built for service and especially well suited 

for Boy Scouts. 

Send us $4.50 and will ship one of these Bugles sub- 

lect to three days’ trial. If you are not pleased with 
will immediately refund 


your money. 


J. W. YORK & SONS S"y4,fazi 


Marufacturers High Grade Band 


Just the tool for repairing a hundred little 
| odds and ends. Jaws can be adjusted to 
4 handle wires, screws, pipes, nuts, bolts, 
3} etc. Screwdriver ih handle. Beautifully 
finished. Sample, 6%-in. size, mailed for 
60c. Style No. 1124. Tool booklet free. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., INC. 
103 Chambers St., New York City 
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COMPLETE ELECTRIC POCKET 
CENTS 














$1.0 FLASH LIGHT FOR 25 
Simple, Handy, Durable and Useful, 
Absolutely G teed. 


It will give 
an or- 
=: dinary in- 
termittent 
service of 
from 4 to6'weeks. 












Conndiahdaeel, Teusieyunck and 


- ’ Safer, Cheaper. 
Fn Handier an 
7 Cleaner than Matches. 


‘4 A fine trade commanding a good sal- 
Ving. services are slwaysin Sample complete light extra battery 15 cents, 









Engra aad ° ary and io PE core. = 
demand. Address OROLOGICAL Departmens L, | | Sunlight Electric Specialty Co., 453 Brome St., New York 
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tute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 
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Give an Illustrated 
Boy Scout Lecture 


Great plan for earning money, enlisting 
new scouts, interesting parents. Just the 
thing to do in the winter time. Any troop 
can do it; we furnish the material, even the 
Lantern, and tell you how to run the en- 
tertainment. Five different Boy Scout 
Lectures, each prepared at National Scout 
Headquarters. Each is complete with 50 
Lantern Slides showing all kinds of Scout 
activities. Lecture is in book form; all you 
need to do is show the pictures and read the 
Lecture. These Lectures are rented to your 
troop at very low cost. ind out all about 
it. Catalogue and full information sent 
free. Ask for our Special Plan telling how 
your re get a Lantern and pay for 
it after. rite today! 


Send for These Scout Photo Stamps 


A sheet of 16 Photoettes showing scenes 
of Beautiful America sent with the cata- 
logue and plan if you enclose 4 two-cent 
stamps. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Dept. 80, 417 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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JIM DANDY 
WORK BENCH 


You can have real fun and make real money 
with this bench. Follow instructions in beauti- 
ful suggestion book you get with it. Sell what 
you make to neighbors. uild your own wagons, 
sleds, rabbit-traps. Furnish your own room and 
work-shop. Make useful things for father and 
mother, and toys for the baby. 


Size 54” long, 32” 

high, 24” wide. Price $6.90 
Just like a real geipenter’s. will aa algere. 
Rea useful. ou never grow a 
4 knocked down. Easily and quickly as- 
sembled. Occupies little space. ‘ - 
Send for one of 





returned if 
you t* think 
the best thing you 


DANDY MFG. co. 
arroll Co. 
hie 


















eronautics. Build 
you 3 ft. Scale 
following price 
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News of Boy Scouts 


Items of Interest from Everywhere 











Badges. 

Ross Wheat 

B. B. Wilson 

Robert Drake 

— Edward Mellen 
urnett N. Acken- 
hausen 


Wendell D. Mansfield 
| Randolph DeFosse 
Arthur Myer 

J. D._ Dillingham 
Otto R. Sielaff 





ealth. 
to these. 


Andrew Fielding 

Fairfax C. Jones 

Lillard Cole ta 

William A. Dennis 

Wayne Dancer 

Harold Clifton 

Glenn Olmstead 

Clarence A. Seidel 

. G. Rogers 

ohn Nolen, Jr. 

Chess Getsinger 

Russell Wilkinson 

Otto R. Sielaff 

Marshall S. Pinkerton 

Richard Lienhard 

Maurice Hesse 

. D. Dillingham 

Myron Owen 

Burnett N. Acker- 
hausen 


George DeVoe 

J. olan 

ohn Ward 
‘heodore Robinson 


Howard Jespersen 


ugh Spence 
gardner (Bronze) 


Robert W. Eddy 
—— Dolezal 
ernard A. MacDwyer 

Warren Taylor 

Fritz Borchers 

Frank Brossman 

Emil Vogt 

Clarerice Kendig 


Merit 


Owe Them—How 
One of the 
tion is to be 





Total numbers of boys 
it Badges........ 


BE- bcdstueidnwes 


One Hundred Dollars in Prizes 
to the Boy Scouts 


ERE’S news that will interest nearly 
every Boy Scout in America. 
print it from Our Dumb Animals: 


The American Humane Education Society of- 
fers three prizes, one of fifty dollars 
thirty, and one of twenty, to the Boy Scouts of 
the country for the three best essays on the sub- 
ject, “Our Animals—Their Sufferings—What We 
We May Help 
ledges of the Boy Scout organiza- 
ind to animals. b 
is given for the scout who passes a creditable 
examination upon “First Aid to Animals.” h 
feature of the movement means much to ali in- 


The Scout Honor Roll 
Report of National Court of Honor 


EAGLE SCOUTS 
To win the Silver Eagle these First Class 
Scouts must have qualified for 21 Merit Badges. 
It is the highest honor given for winning Merit 


Winchester, Va. 
Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Bakersfield, Cal. 
Austin, Texas 
Detroit, Mich. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 
Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
Star Scouts have five badges in addition 


Paterson, N. J. 
Richmond, Va. 
Lexington, Mo. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Toledo. Ohio 
Webster City, Iowa 
Webster City, Iowa 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Winnetka, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Memphis Tenn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Sparta, IIl. 
artford, Conn. 
Madison, Wis. 
Austin, Texas 
Denver, Col. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


LIFE SCOUTS 


Paterson, N. J. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 


SCOUTS 


Harrison, Me. 


HONOR MEDALS 


Paul Gallagher (Bronze) 
Baum - 


Greeley, Col. 


Harrison, Ark. 


LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 


Madison, Wis. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 
Jamaica, L. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schulenberg, Texas 
Schulenberg, Texas 
Schulenberg, Texas 
West Blockton, Ala. 


having received 


eeRdntenrceeesea sau 6,541 
Total number of new boys” Having received 
Merit Badges for November............ « 2 
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one of 
hem.” 

A special badge 
This 





terested in humane education. 

fe desire to cooperate with 
the organization in every pos- 
sible way. 

The subject for the essays includes, of course, 
wild animals, our attitude toward them, their 
sufferings, as well as the sufferings of all our 
domestic animals, their claims upon us for fair 
play and kindness, and suggestions of measures 
for the relief of animals from the various forms 
of cruelty to which such multitudes of them 
are now subject. All essays in competition for 
the prizes should be mailed so as to reach the 
Society’s offices, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., by May 1, 1917. elpful and suggestive 
literature will be sent upon application, to those 
desiring to compete. 





The Life Savers 


By Armsrrone Perry 


ECOND CLASS SCOUT ROBERT W. 
EDDY, of Troop 7, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, built a raft last summer. 

When his father came home tired one 
hot July day he wanted to take a swim 
before supper and, of course, Robert was 
delighted to go with him and take the 
raft out to deep water. 

When they were ready to go out, Rob- 
ert swam ahead, pulling the raft after him. 
His father had been on it and although 
it pulled easier than Robert had antici- 
pated, he did not think of the possibility 
of anything being wrong until he saw his 
mother standing by the boathouse and 
pointing out beyond the raft. 

He stopped and heard her call, “Help 
your father!” Turning, he found that his 
father was some distance from the raft, 
very white and struggling hard to keep 
his head above water. 

As there was a difference of fifty-five 
pounds in their weight it required cool- 
ness on the part of the Scout. The slightest 
mismanagement would result disastrously. 
Swimming up to his father Robert had him 
take hold of his swimming suit right un- 
der his chin. 

At first his father’s weight pulled the 
Scout under, but he came to the surface 
again and swam about twenty-five feet. 
They reached the raft. Robert hélped his 
father to get a good hold at one end’and 
steadied him until help arrived. 


Bye before you leap. It is an old 
saying but a good one. If boys would 
repeat it to themselves before diving into 
the water it would save other fellows from 
risking their lives, as First Ciass Scout 
Paul Gallagher, of Troop No. 1, Greeley, 
Colorado, did in August, 1914. 

There were three Scouts in a swimming 
party and one of them went to the top of 
the bank, about five feet high, to dive. He 
landed on his stomach and it is possible 
that he also struck his head on the bottom. 
Anyhow he was knocked out, and in an 
unconscious condition drifted out into the 
rapid stream. Scout Gallagher quickly 
discovered that something was wrong and 
went to the rescue. At first he thought the 


boy in the water was fooling, but as he 
was floating face downward the Scout took 
He reached him just as he 


no chances. 
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was regaining consciousness and starting 
to struggle. 

Using the methods explained in his scout 
handbook, he was able to get to the bank, 
where he was assisted by the third Scout. 
The unconscious boy soon revived after be- 
ing removed to a place of safety. 

The National Court of Honor awarded 
a bronze medal to the Scout who performed 
the rescue. 





Finding Vater in a Desert 


COUTMASTER WALDO WILLIAMS 

of Fort Stockton, Texas, teaches the 
Scouts of his troop to find water in the 
desert by using the following methods: 

In the dry sandy bed of a water course— 
dig in the sand. If there is water above 
and below the point where you dig—say 
even forty or fifty miles—you are almost 
sure to find water, generally from a foot 
to five feet deep. Example—Rio Grande 
between El Paso and Socorra, N. M. 

In the dry bed of a mountain stream look 
on the downstream side of boulders and 
ledges for “Charcos” or pot holes which 
hold water for weeks after the main stream 
is dry. 

On the plains, trees or higher vegetation 
mean that water is near the surface or 
on the surface. But the best rule is “know 
where your next water is before you start 
and feel pretty sure it is there—but carry 
enough water to get back.” 

In a stock country or a country in which 
there is enough game to make trails you 
can always follow the trails to‘water. The 
main point to determine is which way is 
water. 

The trails always fork out from the wa- 
ter as in the drawing. 

In determining the direction of water 
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watch for blind forks or trails that merely 
leave the main trail and return to it in a 
short distance. 

Certain cacti contain enough water to 
relieve thirst. This water has an unpleas- 
ant taste but it is wet. The prickly pear 
is one kind, but great care must be exer- 
cised to escape the almost microscopic 
spines. (I have seen thirsty cattle eat 
them, spines and all.) The Bisnaga (or 
barrel .cactus) is the best type of which 
I know. I have got as much as a pint 
of fairly good water from a small cactus. 


From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


(Continued from page 16) 


and will do anything within reason. He 
is not expected to perform miracles, but 
he is expected to endure hardships if 
necessary—to suffer fatigue, to brave 
danger, and always to use his brains in 
his efforts to accomplish his task. He 
is expected to think and act at the same 
time, as did the old pioneers and the old 
buckskin scouts of the frontier. 

In other words he is not only expected 
to be honest, straightforward and obedient, 
— a wide-awake, intelligent .American 
D0Y. 

The trustworthy scouts are the lads who 
put the CAN in can’t, 
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The Commissary Department 


When purchasing provisions for the camp there is one 
fqod that should never fail to appear on your list— 


| Shredded Wheat 


Make this cereal food—this blood and muscle builder 
—a regular part of your outfit. It is in every respect 
satisfactory, being perfectly adapted to the require- 
ments of an outdoor life. It is light and easy to pack 
and carry. It is easy to serve, quickly prepared and 
made crisp by a moment’s heating. It is of a deli- 
cious, appetizing flavor, and, best of all, it is a nutri- 
tious, wholesome, clean, strength-giving food—one 
that will help to keep you fit to do your share of the 
day’s work. Take it along. 


Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, NiagaraFalls, New York 
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<<. TYPEWRITER SENSATION 
. ae, 50 A Month Buys 2 
» * $ 2 “a Visible Writing E. Cc. Smith 
Perfect machines only of standard size with keyboard of standard uni- 
versal arrangement—has Backspacer—Tabulator—two-color ribbon— 


Ball Bearing construction—every operating convenience. Five Days’ 
Free Trial. Fully guaranteed. Catalog and special price sent free. 


H.A. SMITH, 316-231 North Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








the privilege of the millions, 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
CO. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Poultry Book jaten's:3"S.cctiu: pictures, (B) | trie sterea* 





. Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 42, Clarinda, lowa 
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Sermons, Reprints, 
Vast Congregatio 
Eagle’s Wen , 


When last in N. Y. City, did 


at Fifth Avenue a uy | even? be | 
you were present when Dr. Jowett preach 

truly sermon from Isaiah 40-41. If it is 
prin and you write at once for a copy, we sh: 
do our best to send one you. You know how 
we have reprinted several editions of Kipling’s 
“— = has been sent all over the United States 
—many applications coming from our boys at the 
front and men on our battleships. The above men 


why we take a little flight, 
our friends what we have seen. 
Do you realize that there were = than 2,000 
Present in that congregation. th: 
church might have held 20, 000—20, 000 

ber of boys and girls we have on our list—all ot 
whom this year have acted as agents in 

Camp Fire Cocoa. Ten times the number that fill 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church—and we 
work on the co-operative plan. Handsome profits 
are made on each sale—$5.00 to $8.80. This 
money comes in very handy for dues, a costumes 
and outfits. Besides which we give prizes. 

Next year we should like to double this number. 
Have you any Boy Scouts or Camp Fire Girls in 
your neighborhood—surely you will be having a 
Church Fair soon. 


THIS IS THE PLA 


“we want to tell 


20. 
: ay’ 5% off for 30 days or 10% 
off for payment witin 10 days of receipt of cocoa. 
The cocoa re’ t 25¢ per canister or $25 a 
hundred—it works out thus 
To those living in ae eastern States and who pay 
within 10 days: sie Sells at ........ 
Less 10% ...... cost 
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Experts tell us that Camp Fire 
Cocoa contains more nourishment 
than any other put up in Amer- 
ica. You will always be glad 
that you wrote today to 


Lotos Tea Concern 
Reg.U.S.Pat.0f. 75 Front St., New York City 














MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


Short Stories.Poems, Etc. 
Fac 


Constant q 
Rg] all or “spare 
time. vip eg me A course is NOT veg uired. 

ons é o petat ide oie etna “0 PUBLISH: 


: ‘SEVEN JI JEWELS $3.25 


A man’s 16 size genuine 7 jewel 
American made movement, Breguet 
hairspring, compensating balance. 
A good timekee; — in an open face 
Silverode case, looks like silver and 
wears better, screw back and bezel. 
This offer for 60 days, postpaid 





Free Camp Guide 








READ TEN 


BOOKS FREE 


BRANDA BOOK SUPPLY, 15 Wore dee Meet 
Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisements 


How to Make 


an Igloo 
By LODEMA B. SPENCER 


t geen y every boy in snow zones has 
tried to build a snow house. Some- 
times it was but a dugout in a big rolled 
snow ball and again it was a massive fort 
with formidable stick cannon. Or maybe 
it turned out to be quite a house. You 
could even manage to climb into it if you 
huddled up. Usually it caved in before 
it was half finished; but then, what fun 
it had been to even try to build 

Here is a plan followed by hunters who 
build these snow huts for a brief camping 
or hunting trip. Any boy or even “boys 
grown tall” can build it and it is surpris- 
ing how cozy it can be made. These 
huts are comparatively warm, even in 
bitter, windy weather. One built on this 
plan can be depended upon for shelter on 
an extended camping trip or can be 
erected, just for fun, in sight of home. 
Our temperate winters have taught us 
many ways of building shelters other than 
that of snow, but, if by chance, we have 
a week or more of real wintry weather 
an igloo can easily be made and if properly 
built will be surprisingly substantial. 
These snow huts, if placed in the shelter 
of a high rock or at the north edge of 
a thickly wooded patch will last a long 
time. 
First build your side walls. Have the 
base at least three feet in thickness and 
taper the outside to about two feet at 
the top. Pack your snow balls tightly 
filling all chinks as you proceed, if you 
wish a sturdy non-caving igloo. 
Begin roofing at the center of your walls 
by placing poles or strong branches across 
from wall to wall to support the roof. An 
arched roof may be built by building one 
section at a time, each the width of a big 
snowball. A well-built arched roof will 
stand alone after the supports are removed 
in very cold weather, but the first thaw 
will make it collapse. So the supported 
roof is safer. 
Be certain there are no open places 





between the packs of snow. 
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Low roofed igloos are most quickly 
heated and consequently the most com- 
fortable. We do not mean heated artifi- 
cially as that cannot be done satisfactorily 
in temperate climates. We mean the 
natural body heat of several occupants. 

If you are aiming to make your igloo 
as nearly perfect as possible, follow the 
double entrance plan shown in the sketch. 

Have your igloo situated so that the out- 
side entrance is turned away from the 
prevailing winds. A small branchy tree 
placed at a sheltering angle will give ad- 
ditional comfort. You might make the 
outer entrance of small proportions to 
further retain any inside warmth. 

If convenient a blanket might be hung 
over the inner doorway, but a few tree 
branches will insure almost as much pro- 
tection. 

As to a window, if your igloo is built 
only for playtime then you may wish to 
add a window, otherwise it is not practical 
or necessary. Plenty of fresh air will be 
admitted without it. 

However, if you do desire to have a 
window, stretch a piece of muslin over a 
space left for the purpose. Chuck it in 
tightly with snowballs without and within. 
It is likely to blow loose unless fitted 
securely. 

A fire should be kept burning at a fair 
distance from the hut. 





Rep Cross Seats 


Nine years ago Jacob Riis imported the 
Red Cross seal idea, and a little tubercu- 
losis society in Delaware started the ball 
a-rolling. The result has been more than 
$8,000,000 for tuberculosis work. 





Track WaLkIncG 


Figures recently compiled show that 
more than 100,000 persons have been killed 
in the last ten years while — on rail- 
way tracks. 
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A Birthday Next Month! 
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IVING presents on birthday anniver- 
saries is an old, old custom. The Boy 
Scouts of America are planning to give a 
wonderful present when the Scout Move- 
ment is seven years old, in the second week 
in February. To whom? Why, to every- 
body! The presents won’t be expensive (it 
isn’t their money value that makes presents 
appreciated), but they will be very valu- 
able—for they will be acts of kindness, or 
“good turns.” Counting yours, there will 
be at least 200,000 of them! Think of that! 
Because there are so many, they will be 
spread out over an entire week. The birth- 
day falls on February 8. Lincoln’s birth- 
day is February 12, so that day has been 
named as the time for each troop’s special 
“community good turn.” Your troop should 
figure out something grand for that occa- 
sion. Ask your Scoutmaster about it, and 
begin making plans right now. Your 
Scoutmaster can obtain many ‘suggestions 
from National Headquarters. 





World Brotherhood of Boys 


Our Great LETTER EXCHANGE 











APPY NEW YEAR to the World Brother- 
hood, from Oshkosh to Hong Kong! Ma 
it continue to increase in numbers and friend- 
ship during 1917! 2 
Like everybody else we are making some good 
resolutions—nice easy ones—for the New Year. 
We are also starting a midwinter house cleaning 
so that we can be of more service to you from 
now on. Will you help us out? First the reso- 
lutions—only two: 
Resotution No. 1 
First: Everybody is going to write a return 
address on every letter & sends out. Then if 
our letters, after traveling across the continent 
or half way round the world, do not find the 
other fellow at home, they can come back and 
tell us so instead of leaving us to wonder why 
that boy doesn’t write. 
Resotution No. 2 
Seconp: Everybody is going to send in a slip 
with his name and address and age written on it, 
and all new boys hereafter can give their ages 
when they join. Then you won’t be disappointed 
by receiving letters from boys that you thin 
are too old or too young for you. 
These are the two new rules; we’re going to 
add them to the regular list below. 
Now for the house cleaning. 


Keep up to Date 

If you have chafged your address since join- 
ing the Brotherhood cant te the correct new one 
and tell us your old one too so we shall know 
whether you are Robert Jones, of Dry Ridge, 
Ky., or of Coomassie, Africa, or of Tipperary. 
Then if for any reason you do not care to take 
on any more brothers, write and tell us so. That 
may save some boy from being sorely disap- 
—> or from thinking that the World Brother- 
ood does not “work.” 


Can Any One Reap Your “Fist?” 


We are at this very moment holding up a 
letter from Bernard , of Ind--n-pl-s, Inds 
just because nobody in this office is smart enough 
to make out Bernard’s last name as it is writ- 
ten and we hate to send it way off to England 
without being sure. Remember that although you 
may read your own “signature” with perfect 
ease, owing to long practice, it may look like 
a Chinese puzzle to some other people. Now 
let’s hereafter print our names under our “sig- 
natures”—unless we are dead sure that even a 
baby could read it as written. 


More News 

We need more boys on our list from Alaska, 
South America, Europe, and Arizona. Arizona 
is very popular with eactern boys and we don’t 
have enough members from there to go around. 
By the way, we have a whole batch of new 
members from New Zealand who are waiting 
their turn for letters. 

Write a letter now, according to the rules 
as previously published, and send it to Boys’ 
Lire with postage for forwarding. We do the rest. 











Boys, When Skidding Takes 
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“Animal Guide,” price $1.00 
BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year....° 1.00 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Both for $1.00 
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d order to-day to BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Away the Joy of Bicycling 


why not equip your wheel with the only tires 
that prevent skidding— 


Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


Get all the fun out of wheeling you ought 
to get. Ride over wet, slippery pave- 
ments with that safe feeling that the 
heavy Vacuum Cup Tread won’t skid on 
a treacherous surface. Oil won’t rot 
them, either—they’re guaranteed Oil- 
proof. 

And get all the service you ought to get, too. 
Vacuum Cup Tires are guaranteed for a whole 
season, else repaired or replaced without 
charge. Their heavy fabric—15% oz., mind 
you—makes them practically stonebruise and 
puncture-proof. 


Ride the safest, strongest, most serviceable, 
cheapest per mile tires on the market. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 





Also Makers and Guarantors of 





TIRES 
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Send 10c for Our 
Manual of Wireless 


Telegraphy J-9 
You Get Your Money Back on an 
Order of $1.00 


t contains 0 pages 





ments to use; tells what they 
are for and how to use them. 
Has many new diagrams and 
other valuable informa- 
tion not contained in any 
. Do not wait. 


Send for Our New 
Catalog J28 


It is pocket size, a 248 pages, with over 
1,100 Ry and 


escribes in plain, clear 
langu all about Bells, each Buttons, Batteries, 
Telephone and Telegraph Material, Electrie Toys, 


Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric Cali 

Bells, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, 

Motor Boat Horns, Electrically Heated Apparatus, 

Battery Connectors, Switches, Battery Gauges, Wire- 

less Telegraph instruments, Ignition Supplies, ete. 
1T MEANS MONEY SAVED TO You 

to have our Manual and our Catalog. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL me vet CO., INC. 


New York: St. Li 
17 Park a ey, S 5th Ave. Pine St. 


San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 








JUST PERFECTED! 
‘omplete 
‘ 10 





Wireless 
Station 











of this 
thase the unassembled parts of any of our stations. 
Send stamp for our large catalog “L,” of remarkable oalues 
The Handel Electric Co., 66 Vesey St., N. Y. 


“WHAT'S THAT- 
s. 6. 3. ? 


When you have a Brandes 
Head Set, the signals come in 
loud and clear and you're not 
in doubt. — Brandes Wire- 
less are extremely 
sensitive, both receivers in a 
set pertectty matehed in tone. 
A “Superior” 2000 Ohm 
set at $5.50 will give = 


more real sport 
money invested any other Aa 
Send 4c today for 16-page ws 
L which explains “Matched Ton 
C. BRANDES, Inc., 
Room 816, 32 Union Square New York, N. Y. 














BRANDES Receivers 


The Receivers with Matched Tone 
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= Dynamo Motor $ 
4” FOR BOYS 


ELECTRIC SPECIALTIES 


charging storage batteries, ye - 4 
dreds of other uses. 
Well constructed throughout, ex- 


ionally smooth running and - 
efficient. A good, strong, urable 


amo. 
Insist on your dealer showing you 

the Knapp line— Knapp goods are 

best. If your dealer cannot supply 

you, order direct us. 

Send for FREE illustrated catalogue. 

KNAPP ELECTRIC & NOVELTY CO. Sil W. Sist St, N.Y. City 
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Make Your Own Wireless Set! 
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Part II—How to Make a Simple Sender 
‘oo are six different pieces of ap- 
paratus to a wireless telegraph trans- 
mitter and these are (1) a spark coil; (2) 
a tuning coil; (8) a telegraph key; (4) a 
spark-gap ; (5) a battery, and (6) an aerial 
switch. 
In the November Boys’ Lire I described 
a spark-coil and showed you how it worked, 
Now the same kind of a spark coil that is 
used for gas engine firing is used for send- 
ing wireless telegraph messages. Full di- 
rections for making a wireless spark coil 
will be found in my Book of Wireless, or 
you can buy a good spark coil that 
will give a one-half-inch spark when work- 
ing on five dry 
cells for about $5. 
It is shown in 


illustration. 
About the cheap- 
est tuning coil 


you can buy costs 
$5.00, but you can 
easily make one 
by screwing six 
strips of wood % 
inch thick, 1% inch 
wide and 10 
inches long to a 
pair of cheeks 8 
inches in diameter, winding on ten turns 
of No. 14 copper or aluminum wire and 
fastening each end of the wire to a bind- 
ing post as shown in Fig. 1. Set two 
clip terminals (see Fig. 1) (6 cents each) 
and fasten an insulated flexible wire to 
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each one; these clips are used on the helix 
of wire to get the right degree of tuning. 

For the condenser use two Leyden jars. 
You can make a Leyden jar by giving the 
inside and outside of a fruit jar a coat of 
shellac varnish and, while the varnish is 
still wet, covering the jar inside and out 
to within a third of the top with tin foil. 

Fit the mouth of the jar with a wooden 
stopper, pass a wire through the latter, and 
have it make contact with the tin foil. 
Connect the two jars together at the top 
and set them on a sheet of tin or brass as 
shown in Fig. 1. A couple of Leyden jars 





can be bought for $1.50. 


By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 
Author of “The Book of Wireless,” 





Fig 2 


LEADING Se 


“The Book of Magic,” etc. 


You can use a regular telegraph key for 
the key, as shown in Fig. 1, The spark- 
gap, see Fig. 2, is made of two double con- 
nector binding posts and these are screwed 
into a block of thoroughly seasoned wood 
two inches apart; slip through each of the 
upper holes a brass rod rounded at the 
end as shown in Fig. 2. 

The aerial switch is used for connecting 
the aerial with the sending apparatus when 
sending, and changing over and connecting 
the aerial with the receiver when you are 
listening in. A 15-ampere, 250-volt double 


pole, double throw porcelain base switch 
makes a good aerial switch for a small sta- 
tion and costs about 35 cents. 





The way the different parts of the sender 
are connected up is shown in Fig. 2; also 
the complete wiring diagram. 

The operation of the apparatus is like 
this: When you press down the lever of 
the key the current from the battery ener- 

gizes the spark coil 
and the high ten- 
sion current 


charges the Ley- 
den jars. When the 
jars are charged 


they _ discharge 


x py through the spark- 
e Y gap and this sets 
: LEYOEN fifi ]_—3_ up oscillating cur- 


rents, as they are 
called, in the con- 
denser, the tuning 
coil and the aerial 
wire, and as these 
currents surge 
from one end of 
the aerial to the 
other, they set up electric waves in space 
and these waves travel with the speed of 
light to long distances. 

To receive wireless messages all you 
have to do is to throw the switch over to 
the left, adjust the detector, and tune in 
the station you want to hear with the 
tuning coil. 

A wireless telegraph set will give you 
all the apparatus you need for you to ex- 
periment with and theory to rack your 
brains over and on for the rest of your 
life, and it will also give you a liberal 
education in a highly specialized field of 
electricity. 


DRY CELLS 






































SK Mother if she knows 
the reason why you like 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter so 














LD Idle Five Minutes is sittin 
wishing you all a very Happy 


up and 
ew Year. 














| He says you will all be glad to know that much better than other peanut 
— he is feeling fine. (Guess our shots at him hit ° 
where he didn’t happen to be.) On present rat- butter. Ask her if she knows 
/ der cman <2 ir anh toler of aaa h hy it tastes so good 
| decorated wi > a 
/ Better ‘bricks, boys, for 1917— fresh, bricks, with the reason why 1 td j 
: rood, hard, new edges. ake this a Snappy t 1 
is Year. ee payer And why it is so smooth an 
There he goes, O ive Minutes; after him! free from grit. 
_ * * 
Volcanoes ? ; ; Ask her, too, if she knows ‘““ Coe—this 
46 
Scou —What kind of s id pre- — this 
are gee 5 eden ercunlmertt age OS A —* that a Beech-Nut Peanut Butter =, Booch-Nut - 
TENDERFoot—Mountain ranges. ain t Beech-Nut ° o . h pnd 
oes » sandwich will feed you just the Peanut Butter!” 
Peanut Butter. 5 h. H dE e ! 
Couldn’t See same Strength, f1eat an nergy 
; Pm st saetlamlig Ug oneoensts x: that a glass of rich milk contains. 
. Man—Ne ma’am, I couldn’t. He had his 
boots on, ge 
Any Square—No Round Corners! q 4 Cc foal wt 
Page ons og ne enent a = parts 
of size and shape with ten straight lines? Peanut Butter 
Look Out! BEECH-NUT PACKING CO., CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
What goes around a button? 
; A billy-goat. 
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Take a Day Off 


brick. Draw twenty-two 
straight lines within the 
circle, so as to divide it 
-_ into four equal parts of 


Enjoy th 
similar shape, each part G re at 
dean" Giles suns sates ane d 
| eg Outdoors 
. throwing a mighty hard P 
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Here is a_ real 


brick at Old Five Minutes. 
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U is 21 


TEACHER—Tommy, give me a sentence. 

Tommy—I is —— 

TEeacHER—You mean “I am ——”’ 

Tommy—I am the ninth letter in the alphabet. 
* = * 


Does It Always Work? 


Only Real Way to Do It 


UNDLE up good and warm and then off for a brisk ride into the country, away 

- from paved streets and city smoke, out where the air is snappy and invigorating. 

No form of exercise that you can take will give you the real, keen enjoyment and at 
the same time do you the amount of good that you will receive from bicycle riding. 


Be Sure You Get a MIAMI-MADE Bicycle 





















































Let a person think of a number, say 6. Every piece of material that goes into those bicycles, every step in their manufac- 
.» Let him multiply by 3 (18) . ture, every part of their equipment is an expression of the purpose to produce the 
Add 1 (19). : best bicycle that knowledge, skill, care and experience could make possible. 
Multiply by 3 (57). j There Are Four Lines of MIAMI-MADE Bicycles 
Add to this the number thought of, 6 (63). —the “HUDSON,” the “RACYCLE,” the “MIAMI,” the “FLYING MERKEL.” Each 
Let him inform you what is;the number pro- one of these lines has special features. See who the dealers are that handle these 
duced. It will always end with 3. Strike of lines in your city. Try them all. Pick out the bicycle you like best. But be sure 
the 3 and inform him that he thought of 6. that it is MIAMLMADE. 
* * eS ee ee ee es ee -<<=— 
If there is no dealer in your city, write direct to us for one of our beautiful catalogs. 
Use Checkers for Dots checking which line you are interested in. SENT FREE. 6:3 
ae See es EK A RS a Hudson?........ Miami?........ Racycle?........ Flying Merkel?.......+ 
fofejojejofefofe} | j THE MIAMI CYCLE & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1023-1039 Grand Avenue, Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. (11) 
/ 2 3 4 5 6 Zz 8 2 10. 
CT TeTeTeTeTeTeToTo) —s 
Zz 7s Our New Receiving 
Four black and four white dots are placed operate your electric toys with a MARG 
alternately in a row of ten squares as shown || TRANSFO . Are safe and will last a ur e 1 
above. By moving two dots at a time, how can |] lifetime. 3 different voltages, 2 sizes; prices, 
they be arranged so the white and black will be $2 and $3, postpaid. 
* separately consecutive? This should be accom-|| The MARG ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTOR will 
plished in four moves. give you a Practical Electrical Education. 
ee Outfit is most complete. Price, $3.50, postpaid. 
Talking About “Fists” MARG ELECTRIC WORKS, RACINE, WISC. 
“Is there anything that you can do better than ——= 
LY es," replied Willie, “I d 
“Yes,” replie illie, “I can read my own 
writing. aps BOY SCOUT ENTERTAINMENTS 
> : : : We have a line of Plays, Songs, Drills, Ex- 
Puce tctnge ‘si mage ei ae — nh. || ercises_and Features well adapted for Boy The Primary is wound with No. 24 D. S.— 
: ton Darling Maseachusette: ‘Vincent i Whelan Scout Entertainments. A VERY HELPFUL the secondary with No. 30 D. S., and varied 
i Nebraska; George Greene, Illinois; Boz A. Ma. || CATALOG SENT FREE. ~ 5 ae | cert bn Phe to 2000 
(—— nowrehy Tino: ,ticury “Gan, New York). Paul |] etdridge Entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio. Send. stomp for circular 7.” 
{ Massachusetts; Royz Haskell, Michigan; Howard || Denver, Colo.: 203 International Trust Bidg. ||| RELIABLE RADIO CO., 70 Murray St., N. Y. 
evoe, California. 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 








Ifferent Foreign 
ustralia, _ 
ies, etc., __ our 
to make yo 


tells 
‘How collection_of stamps properly” FOR 
ONLY 15 GENTE 


A BIG B 
UEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO 
35. Race St., Sincin nati, 0. 


70 Different Foreign yy = ag from n D 
Countries, including Africa, Asia, 
West Indi 





STAMPS. 
via, Brazil, 
Java, @ 


1° all different. 





C. STEGMAN, 595! Cote Brilliante J Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY: 
All For | Pack “Cleveland” Hinges, | Pocket Album, 
10c Envelopes gt pes, ut, ‘ye Wer War Devt: 6. Givi 


CROWELL ‘STAMP co., Cleveland, Ohio 








A Stamp Album, f,..%in War ‘tamon 


incl. Madero, etc, 100-page 

gover — scale, 120%, pons, etc., y 
comm. 

Wanted. We Buy 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louie, Mo. 












10 varieties unused stamps. 
LAKE VIEW STAMP CO., 5222 Virginia Place, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


FREE % all om, om 5 from 
STAMPS: gia — Large 
eo send names 
stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP ¢ CO. “Toledo, Ohio 
Keevs FREE 


» or 100 








2 .- romps from the U. 8S. if 
weeks” subn. to M 
STAMP WEEKLY. Beverly, Mass. 





28e each. $0 British Colonies, 78 
PENA yd Pr) P 
erovaie--2,000 Ditierents tN le cok, NEEL S00 Clk. 





Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


from standard catalogue prices. Reference Required 
J. EMORY RENOLL Dept. K, HANOVER, P1 PA. 








OLD COINS antes—$2 to $500 1 colts. | Keep. al fr 
old_ Coins. 
money dated before 1895" apd and feo TEN cents for our 
-~ R Tils‘td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. Show! Guar 
Get Posted At Once. CLARK COIN 
oO." Bex 10, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Free! 4 Sweden. 


1 . all different. Postage, 2c. 1,000 
hinges, 80. JOS. B. COLLINS CO., 2 Collins Place, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





TAMPS. 306, Cites, on. stp. dictionary and 








000 ‘20. bum (800 pictures), 3c. Cata. 
. of I 126. " eo 
spe. of world 126, “agi. "50%. A. BULLARD & CO 
120 2c Co, 1008 oe Detront, Michigan 
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Costa ile. Eeypt Chill Mexico, Peru, 
= 5 ussi _—— Todi ‘Victoria. "Portu- 


ROYAL’ STA stamp’ c co., ion 3: N. Sist St., Philadelphia, ?a 


ALBUM FRE 





6x9 inch size, colored cover, 
| to wo approval —— 
postage. 








By Kent B. Srizes 


Een: European war has brought many 
wonderful changes to philately, and 
the new issues of stamps constantly being 
chronicled as results of conditions arising 
out of the great world conflict are among 
the most interesting which have ever en- 
gaged the attention of collectors. 

The writer has compiled a careful card 
i| index of all stamps which must be attrib- 
uted solely to war reasons. This list 
shows that since August 1, 1914, the bel- 
ligerent nations and those enjoying peace 
have issued more than 1,500 varieties due 
to the war itself. 

No previous twenty-nine months in phi- 
lately’s history has witnessed such a postal 
revolutions As the writer hurriedly turns 
over the cards of this index, he comes 
across the following among the war rea- 
sons for postage stamps: 

Increased postal rates. 

Occupation of islands and continental _terri- 
tory, as those former German islands in the Pa- 
cific which British and French troops have seized, 
and portions of Russia which Teutonic forces 
captured. 

aising tariff revenue, due to changed eco- 
nomic conditions, as in the United States. 
Shortage of small coins. 

Funds to meet needs of reserve troops, 
Charity funds to aid soldiers’ families. 

Taxes to help defray war expenses. 

Shortage of dyestuffs, forcing some countries 
to issue new stamps provisionally because sup- 
plies of coloring became exhausted. 

Blockades, making it impossible for some coun- 
tries to import supplies of stamps -printed else- 
where, thus forcing those countries to make new 
stamps of their own. 

Establishment of new countries, as Arabia. 
Replacement of provisional stamps, poorly 
printed with inadequate local machinery, by other 
stamps manufactured elsewhere through better 
methods. 

Shortage of stamp supplies owing to their de- 
struction en route on steamships torpedoed by 
belligerent submarines. 


The foregoing are only a dozen of the 
many war reasons and they indicate why 
the present time is such a fascinating one 
for philatelists. 

Tue “Lusrranta” on A New Sramp 
Philately now records the sinking of the 
Lusitania, which, because of the loss of 
American lives, involved the United States 
in an international dispute with Germany. 
The designer chosen to prepare the first 
of Portuguese Colonial war tax stamps— 
those which, we learn, have been put forth 
by Mozambique—elected to portray the 
ill-fated steamship. The new series con- 
sists of two large rectangular stamps—l1 


1}centavo green and 2 centavos rose—the 


one showing the Lusitania and the other 
depicting Liberty. Their use is obligatory 
on mail. 

Portugal meanwhile has overprinted her 
private Red Cross Society stamp of the 
1909 issue with a surcharge indicating its 
use for prisoners interned in the republic 
after their capture on fields of battle. 
Again a country at peace is putting 
forth war stamps. Sweden, although not 
e| pan rent, has found it necessary to 
rough postal channels, ry pene 
roe A to defray part of the cost of 
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viding for reservist troops pre to 








fight should Sweden enter the conflict. 
The new stamps are the obsolete King 
Oscar set surcharged “Tio Ore Tiu Lands- 
tornen,” which, translated, means “ten ore 
to the reservists.” 

Another European country at peace is 
preparing, not war stamps, but peace 
stamps. These are to be issued by Swit- 
zerland when the war terminates and 
while peace negotiations are progressing. 
The Government has announced that Swiss 
artists are to be invited to submit appro- 
priate designs for two stamps, 5 and 10 
centimes, with prizes to go to the success- 
ful competitors. 


Aw Issue “Sunk” 


Details are at hand as to why the recent 
issue of three stamps of British North 
Borneo appeared—3 centesimi, 1909 series, 
converted into a 2 centesimi by over- 
printing it with the new value; and 6 and 
12 ¢. similarly changed into 4 and 10 ec. 
respectively. It appears that this Protec- 
torate ran short of the 2, 4 and 10 e¢. 
values and a fresh supply was ordered 
from London. They were shipped on the 
Persia, but that vessel, it will be recalled, 
was sunk by a submarine in the Mediter- 
ranean. Thus provisional stamps were 
necessary until new supplies could be 
brought from England. 


Stam AND AUSTRIA 


Siam has ordered new stamps, and 
again the war is responsible. The current 
series, printed in Vienna, ran out. Unable 
to obtain further supplies, probably on 
account of difficulties of importation of 
Austrian-made products, Siam was forced 
to turn to London, where the new set is 
being printed. 

Thirty-six new stamps due to war con- 
ditions have been put forth in Austria. 
There the postal rates have been raised, 
in order to obtain fresh funds for carry- 
ing on the conflict, with the result that 18 
ordinary stamps, 11 postage dues, 5 news- 
paper and 2 express-letter stamps have 
been issued. 

We know Spain has created a new Afri- 
can colony because stamps are at hand to 
prove it. It often happens that philately 
tells the world the first story of a new 
government. Spain’s latest possession is 
called Cabo Juni, which borders on her 
colony of Rio de Oro, Stamps of this lat- 
ter colony’s 1914-1915 series have been 
surcharged “Cabo Juni.” We understand 
the issue is only a provisional one, to be 
replaced by a permanent set. 

When Venizelos, formerly Premier of 
Greece, established a separate government 
some months ago he retired to the island 
of Crete, as press cable despatches an- 
nounced. His followers openly favored the 
cause of Great Britain, and the other 
Entente Allies. The revolutionaries, we 
learn now, have established a postal sys- 
tem of their own. This, of course, re- 
quired distinctive stamps, and these prob- 
ably have already appeared. It was 
Of cx gem to have Venizelos’ portrait on at 
east one of them. 
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Boys! Run Your Toys by Power! 





MONOCOIL 
ELECTRIC MOTOR 


40c 


Works Erector, Meccano, American 


Model Builder, etc. Works on | to 6 
dry batteries or A. C. 6 or 12 volt 
transformer. Has wonderful power. 
All department stores sell them. 
C. D. WOOD ELECTRIC Co. 
Dept. M, 441 BROADWAY, New York Gity 


ba on S APPROVALS FOR BEGINNERS 
WATT, 347 West lith Serene eee Pa. 
REFERENCE REQUIRE 


Bondy Packet Semen, Big I. » $1.00 
Coupons, Hinges, ete., 
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he 2 Coll uk 2c postage. 
U. T. KAY STAMP CO., UTICA, WN. Y. 


20 all diff. Mexican W: War Stamps, 10c. 














FREE— 
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Billy Bookworm 
Says:— 





‘THE afternoon I read The Lure of the Black 
Hills! the Scouts of our patrol went on a hike. 
But I just had to stay home to read and get my 


book notices ready. When I have to stay in like 
that, I always like to read a wild west story, for 
that usually has pep in it. I'll bet the boys didn’t 
have any better time than I did, for The Lure of 
the Black Hills is a pippin of a book. It tells 
about the doings of two boy trappers in the early 
days out in the Black Hills of Dakota hunting for 
gold. They had exciting experiences, for pretty 
— of the time the Sioux Indians were on their 
trail. 


A book of the same sort, is Camp Fire and 
Trail.2, Away back in the time of the great war 
chief, Pontiac, a boy gets captured by the In- 
dians. That boy ought to have been a scout, and 
I guess he was one, for though it wasn’t easy for 
him to escape he finally did with the help of his 
Indian friend, Waboose. Once the boy, whom 
the Indians named Peshoo, which means wild cat, 
had a fist fight with an Indian boy—and it was 
some fight. Wow! 

Deeds of Doing and Daring® is a bully book. It 
is all about men who have the kind of jobs we 
fellows sometimes think we would like to have. 
Each chapter describes the work of some man 
who is constantly risking his life—fellows who 
build skyscrapers, steeple-jacks, sand-hogs (do 
you know what they are?), fire chief’s chauffeur, 
dynamite workers, war photographers, submarine 
sailors, and all the rest. When I got through 
reading, I didn’t feel so much like getting a job 
like that. 


I gave the Book of Forestry* to one of the fel- 
lows in our troop who expects to be a Forester 
some day. “Every Boy Scout ought to like this 
book,” he told me, “‘because it tells you so much 
you want to know about the woods and out-of- 
doors. It is packed full of some of the dandiest 
pictures I ever saw. Scouts looking for informa- 
tion to help pass the Merit Badge on Forestry 
will find all the help they need in this book.” 


Fellows who are interested in the great war 
cannot help but like Heroes of the Great War.® 
Its stories of the awful battles and how brave 
men were to fight when all the chances were 
against them. A good many of the stories tell of 
the rescues made of wounded soldiers. One 
chapter tells about a drummer boy who won the 
Victoria Cross. 


Like these modern heroes were the knights of 
old. King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table® is one of the best books of this kind that 
I’ve read. Boy Scouts should read this book, for 
the knights believed and practiced our princi- 

ples. Sometimes they used to fight just for the 
| en of fighting, like we boys sometimes do, but 
usually they had a fight to help somebody who 
was in trouble; just like our doing a “Good Turn 
Daily,” only we don’t have to fight to do it. 
And the knights had their hikes, too, but they 
called it “seeking adventure” or “wandering,” 
which reminds me that when some folks see us on 
our hikes, they say we are “just wandering 
round.” How little some people know what it is 
to be a scout. 





1. The Lure of the Black Hills. By D. Lange. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard. 

2. Camp Fire and Trail. By R. Clyde Ford. Rand, 
MeNally & Co. 

8. Deeds of Doing and Daring. By W. A. Johnston. 
W. A. Wilde Co. 

4. Book of Forestry. By Prof. Franklin Moon. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

5. Heroes of the Great War. By G. 
Crowell Co. 

6 King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 


A. Leask. T. Y. 





SCOUT BLANKET 
AND PILLOW 


Originated and designed by au- 
thority of the Executive Committee, 
Boy Scouts of America. Hand-cro- 
cheted of the famous cold-defying, 
wear-resisting Fleisher’s German- 
town Zephyr in khaki and olive green. 
Indispensable for the camp and a 
splendid decoration for your den. 
You cannot buy them ready-made. 
Send today for free directions and 
show your mother or sister how eas- 
ily they can make a set for you.. 


Ss. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
PHILADELPHIA 


HUNTING KNIFE 
AND SHEATH 
For Hunters , Campers 
Fisherman and Boy 
Scouts 


These knives have 
Bowie point, made of 








forged 
ground ‘snd polis! 


hammer, properly tempered, with 
strong metal handle. Blade is 4 inches long, keen and 
thin for cutting, yet sufficiently strong and ridged to 
meet the ged uses of the woods cr camp. A. sheath 
is sade of strong leather well sewed and riveted, with 
slotted tang for carrying on a belt. Price complete, 
postpaid, only 25 cents. Send at once to 
KIRTLAND BROS. & CO. 
Dept. B. E. 96 Chambers Street New York 
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“NEW-SKIN” 


—for cuts and scrapes 


New-Skin is an antiseptic liquid 
for use on cuts, scrapes and little 
hurts. It forms a waterproof 
covering over the wound and al- 
lows it to heal naturally. 


In two sizes, at all druggists, 10c., 25c. 
NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 


T is faster than 
wom d other wagon on 
‘wheels The boy who 
owns one holds all the 
speed records of his 
neighborhood, Why don't 
you get an 


Auto-Wheel 
Coaster Wagon_{ 


Let, us tel you all about this 
derful a= gt! 3 
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steel hub caps 
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The 20th Century 
All-Round Dogs 


Classy Young Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 
Dept. G.,La Rue, Ohio 


Make This Motor Yourself! 


Fun = nd nein. We supply all 
perfect parts. You easily Ca s mo- 
tor that's runs at high 

Size 3x34%x4” mounted. tpald, $1.40. 
Will Run Toys or Rotary Spark Gap 
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“That wouldn’t be Scouting, sir,” 
up Wayne. 

“What is Scouting, anyway ?” 
captain, a grin in his eyes. 

“Why it’s—it’s learning to be prepared; 
and then doing things—doing things to 
help other: people,” was Wayne’s explana- 
tion. 

“Well, looks like you fellows live up to 
it, with your wireless business and all,” 
said the captain. “But how did you know 
there was a snag under that stern quar- 
ter?” he demanded of Wayne. 

“By the way the steamer acted when the 
tugs pulled,” said Wayne. 

“You do keep your eyes open,” said the 
captain. “Well, you’ve saved us valuable 
time, and time’s money. I shail report to 
the owners, and they'll ask for a bill for 
your services—” 

“I think there won't be any bill,” broke 
in Wayne.” But we'll have to see our 
scoutmaster. He—” 

And here came another interruption, as 
Mr. Maclay stepped in from the deck. 

“I’m glad to meet you, captain,” said the 
scoutmaster, extending his hand. “As my 
patrol leader, Wayne here, has just said, 
there won’t be any bill. This is just the 
day’s good turn, as required by the Scout 
Law.” 

The scoutmaster, the steamer’s captain, 
and Mr. McArdle, the tug owner, were 
soon discussing Scouting and river mat- 
ters, leaving t the scouts to make the ac- 
quaintance of the strange boy. He gave 
his name as Tom McArdle, a first class 
scout of Troop 1, of Blair. 


spoke 


said the 
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7 couldn't think at first what that S 
meant,” he said. 
“Well, you soon caught on,” 


Os 
said Ray. 
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“And it didn’t take you long to get the 
tugs here.” 

“The captain hasn’t got over it yet,” 
laughed Phil. 

“Yes,” said Tom, “father was in the 
house, and he hustled- right down—the 
steam hadn’t all gone down yet.” 

There came a call from the mate of, 
“All’s right!” So the boys, after a final 
hand-shake with the captain, got into their 
boats, promising to call Tom McArdle on 
the wireless as they neared Blair next day. 

It was not much past eleven when the 
scouts turned into their bunks, well satis- 
fied with their first day afloat on the big 
river. They were all sound asleep when 
the scoutmaster slipped outside, got his 
canvas canoe, all folded, and concealed it 
again under his bunk. 

(Continued in Feb. Boys’ Lire) 
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charge broke, before it was half way to 
the defenders, and the savages vanished 
in the thickets. 

The soldiers began to exult, but Robert 
bade them reload as fast as possible, and 
keep well under cover. The warriors from 
new points would fire at every exposed 
head, and they could not afford to relax 
their caution for an instant. 

But it was a difficult task for the youth- 
ful veterans of the forest to keep the older 
but inexperienced men from the city under 
cover. They had an almost overpowering 
desire to see the Indians who were shoot- 
ing at them, and against whom they were 
sending their bullets. In spite of every 
command and entreaty a man would raise 
his head now and then, and one, as he did 
so, received a bullet between the eyes, 
falling back quietly, dead before he 
touched the ground. 

“A brave man has been lost,” whispered 
Tayoga to Robert, “but he has been an 
involuntary example to the rest.” 

Robert, seeing that the line on the flank 
could be held without great difficulty, left 
Tayoga in command, and crept back to 
the main force, where the bullets were 
coming much faster. 

Two of the soldiers in the center had 
been slain, and three had been wounded, but 
Captain Colden had not given ground. 
Robert bent forward for a better look, 


1 cell. ot a bullet cut the hair upon his forehead. 


a back; feeling as if he had been 
seared by lighttiing and Willet looked at 
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him anxiously. 
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“The lead burned as it passed,” the lad 
said, “but the skin is not broken. I was 
guilty of the same rashness for which I 
have been lecturing the men on the flank.” 

“I caught a glimpse of the fellow who 
fired the shot,” said Willet. “I think it 
was the Canadian, Dubois, whom we saw 
with St. Luc.” 

“Tayoga saw St. Luc himself on the 
flank,” said Robert, “and so there is no 
doubt that he is leading the attack. The 
fact makes it certain that.it will be carried 
on with persistence.” 

“We shall be here, still besieged, when 
day comes,” said the hunter. “It’s lucky 
that the cliff protects us on one side.” 

As if to disprove his assertion, all the 
firing stopped suddenly, and for a long 
time the forest was silent. Fortunately 
they had water in their canteens, and they 
were able to soothe the thirst of the 
wounded men. They talked also of vic- 
tory, and knowing that it was only two or 
three hours until dawn, Captain ‘Colden’s 
spirits rose to great heights. He was sure 
now that the warriors, defeated, had 
away. This Frenchman, St. Luc, of whom 
they talked, might be a great partisan lead- 
er, but he would know when the price he 
was paying became too high. and would 
draw off. 

The .men believed their captain, and 
despite the earnest protest of the forestérs, 
began to stir in the bushes shortly rors 


dawn. A rifle shot came from thé o 
ing thickets and oné of them woul "stir 
no more. Captain Colden, appalled, was 
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all remorse. He took the death of the man 
directly to himself, and told Willet with 
emotion that all advice of his would now 
be taken at once. 

“Let the men lie as close as they can,” 
said the hunter. “The day will soon be 
here.” 


OBERT found shelter behind the 
trunk of a huge oak, and crouched 
there, his nerves relaxing. He did not 
believe any further movement of the en- 
emy would come now. As the great ten- 
sion passed for a time he was conscious 
of an immense weariness. The strain upon 
all the physical senses and upon the mind 
as well made him weak. It was a luxury 
merely to sit there with his back against 
the bark and rest. Near him he heard the 
soldiers moving softly, and now and then 
a wounded man asking for water. A light 
breeze had sprung up, and it had. upon its 
face the freshness of the dawn. He won- 
dered what the day would bring. The 
light that came with it would be cheerful 
and uplifting, but it would-disclose their 
covert, at least in part, and St. Luc might 
lead both French and Indians in one great 
rush. 

“Better eat a little,” said Tayoga, who 
had returned to the center. “Remember 
that we have plenty of food in our knap- 
sacks, nor are our canteens empty.” 

“I had forgotten it,’ said Robert, and 
he ate and drank sparingly. The breeze 
continued to freshen, and in the east the 
dawn broke, gray, turning to silver, and 
then to red and gold. The forest soon 
stood out, an infinite tracery in the daz- 
zling light, and then a white fleck ap- 
peared against the wall of green. 


“A flag of truce!” exclaimed Captain 
Colden. “What can they want to say to 
us?” 


“Let the bearer of the flag appear first,” 
suggested Willet, “and then we'll talk with 
em.” 

The figure of a man holding up a white 
handkerchief appeared and it was St. Luc 
himself, as neat and irreproachable as if 
he were attending a ball in the Intend- 
ant’s Palace at Quebec. Robert knew that 
he must have been active in the battle all 
through the night, but he showed no signs 
of it. He wore a fine close fitting uniform 
of dark blue, and the handkerchief of lace 
was held aloft on the point of a small 
sword, the golden hilt of which glittered 
in the morning sunlight. He was a 
strange figure in the forest, but a most 
gallant one, and to Robert’s eyes a cheva- 
lier without fear and without reproach, 

“I know that you speak good French, 
Mr. Lennox,” said Captain Colden. “Will 
you go forward and meet the Frenchman? 


You will perhaps know what to say to him, |- 


and if not, you can refer to Mr. Willet 
and myself.” 

“I will do my best, sir,’ said Robert, 
glad of the chance to meet St. Lue face to 
face again. He did not know why his 
heart leaped so every time he saw. the 
chevalier, vut his friendship for him. was 
undeniable. It seemed too that St. Luc 
liked him, and Robert felt sure that what- 
ever hostility his official enemy felt for the 
English cause there was none for him per- 
sonally, 


NCONSCIOUSLY he began to ar- 
range his own attire of forest green, 
beautifully dyed and decorated deerskin, 
that he might not look less neat than the 
man whom he was going to meet. St. Luc 
was standing under the wide boughs of an 
oak, his gold hilted* rapier returned to its 
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cles, shown in full color in our big new 1917 Catalogue just off the press. There are eighty-three (83) 
others also, at prices ranging from $74.75, $1. 7 $17.78: up. There isa Bicycle 
or every rider, at prices made possible only by our FACTORY. “DIRECT. TO-RIDER sales plan. 
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SEND 4 " RE but write TODAY forthe new 1917 Catal of “Ranger” Bicycles, 
} Tires and Sundries at prices so low they astonish you. Also, full 
particulars of our great new offer to deliver to you charges id r choice of any of the 44 
kinds of "RANGER" Bicycles you may select, for ONH MONTH'S FREE TRLAL. This won- 
derful offer is absolutely genuine. 
with Coaster-Brakes, Inner Tubes, Electric 
TIRES, LAMPS, Built- Wheels rinse tidietey Taner, Tubes. Blectrte 
Bicycle equipment and “Sundries, as "well as the Repair Parts and Ccmbination Offers for refitting 
your old Bicycle—all shown fully illustrated, at HALF USUAL PRICES. Our new Catalogue is 
the largest ever issued by any Bicycle concern, 


u Even if you do not need a new Bicycle now, or 
Repair Parts, Tires, etc., for your old Bicycle, you need this Catalogue to tell you the prices you 


should when do buy. 
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—| Made $50,000 Last Year— 


In the Magazine Subscription Business 


YOU can begin this business without capital—just as I began 
several years ago—and, no matter who you are or where you 
live, you will find it an interesting, agreeable and improving 
occupation, in which you will be your own boss and will 
establish a business of your own, with almost no limit to 
your earning possibilities. I know hundreds of other magazine 
subscription men and women who make from $2,500 to $15,000 
or more a year. You can start the business in spare time and 
gradually build it up until it will pay to devote all your 
attention to it; therefore, you take no risk. There’s no ex- 
pensive outfit needed and no correspondence course to be 
taken. My monthly magazine and my handbook, in which I 
have written the results of eighteen years of experience, will 
give you full and complete information and instructions on 
every phase of the business. y 




















George C. Crowley, Room 45, Crowley 
ew York 
Enclosed find One Dollar for one year’s subscription to Crowley’s Magazine 
and a copy of your handbook 
How To Make Money in the 
Magazine Subscription Business. 
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N¢K.B.S.S. 
PRICE $.85 
WITH SHEATH 
PRICE $1.00 


When you go off on the trail, when 
you're in camp—here is the axe you 
ought to have, use it’s a corker for 
work. It stays sharp and cuts deep. 

It’s name—you’ve heard it. It’s a 


KEEN KUTTER 


BOY SCOUTS AXE 
and fit for hard blows by a strong arm. 
“The Recollection of QUALITY Remains 
Long After the PRICE is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. Cc. SIMMONS 
If not at your dealer’s write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


St.Louis New York Philadelphia Toledo 
Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 














Fine Tone 


MANDOLIN, UKULELE, GUITAR OR CORNET 


We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music by 
mail. To aret pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Vio- 
lin, Mandolin, Ukulele, Guitar or Cornet absolutely free. Very small 
charge for only expense. We guarantee to make you a player 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write atonce — no obligation. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept 156, Chicago, IM; 


Boys! Quick Money in 
MUSHROOMS 


You can make a lot of money 
quickly by growing mushrooms the way 
the greatest expert in America tells 
= how. Use basement, cellar, shed, 

n, boxes, etc. It’s easy. _Mush- 
Tooms sell at big prices. Only your 
spare time is needed. We send any 
or girl the great free book, “Truth About Mush- 
rooms”’—tells all about it. Send name and a today. 


Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 344, 1342 N. Clarks St. Chicago 
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Nice Pair Ice Skates Given 
Free for selling 12 Ay OUR vamees DOLLAR 
SAFETY RAZORS at only 25c. each, to introduce 
them. We send all “PREPAID. ou send us only 
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sheath and his white lace handkerchief to 
its pockets. The smile of welcome upon 
his face as he saw the herald was genuine. 

“I salute you, Mr. Lennox,” he —_ 

“and wish you a very good morning. 
learned that you were in the force ve. 
sieged by us, and it’s a pleasure to see 
that you’ve escaped hurt. When last we 
met the honors were yours. You fairly 
defeated me at the word play in the vale 
of Onondaga, but you will admit that the 
savage, Tandakora, played into your hands 
most opportunely. You will admit also 
that word play is not sword play, and that 
in the appeal to the sword we have the 
advantage of you.’ 

“It may polls so to one who sees with 
your eyes and from your position,” said 
Robert, “but being myself I’m compelled 
to see with my own eyes and from our 
side. I wish to say first, however, Cheva- 
lier de St. Luc, that since you have wished 
me a very good morning I even wish you 
a better.” 

St. Luc laughed gayly. 

“You and I will never be enemies. It 
would be against nature,” he said. 

“No, we'll never be enemies, but why is 
it against nature?” 

“Perhaps I was not happy in my phrase. 
We like each other too well, and—in a way 
—our temperaments resemble too much to 
engender a mutual hate. But we'll to 
business. Mine’s a mission of mercy. I 
come to receive the surrender of your 
friends and yourself, since continued re- 
sistance to us will be vain!” 


pS aged 3 smiled. His gift of golden 
speech was again making its pres- 
ence felt. He had matched himself 
against St. Luc before the great League 
of the Hodenosaunee in the vale of Onon- 
daga, and they had spoken where all might 
hear. Now they two alone could hear, but 
be felt that the test was the same in kind. 
He knew that his friends in the thickets 
behind him were watching, and he was 
equally sure that French and savages in 
the thickets before him were watching too. 
He had no doubt the baleful eyes of Tan- 
dakora were glaring at him at that very 
moment, and that the fingers of the Ojib- 
way were eager to grasp his scalp. e 
idea, singularly enough, caused him amuse- 
ment, because his imagination, vivid as 
usual, leaped far ideal and he foresaw 
that his hair would never become a trophy 
for Tandakora. 

“You smile, Mr. Lennox,” said St. Luc. 
“Do you find my words so amusing?” 

“Not amusing, chevalier! Oh, no! And 
if, in truth, I found them so I would not 
be so impolite as to smile. But there is 
a satisfaction in knowing that your official 
enemy has underrated the strength of your 
position. That is why my eyes expressed 
content—I would scarcely call it a smile.” 

“T see once more that you’re a master 
of words, Mr. Lennox. You play with 
them as the wind sports among the leaves.” 
“But I don’t speak in jest, Monsieur de 
St. Lue. I’m not in command here. I’m 
merely a spokesman, a herald or a messen- 
ger, in whichever way you should choose 
to define me. Captain James Colden, a 
gallant young officer of Philadelphia, is our 
leader, but in this instance, I don’t feel the 
need of consulting him. I know that your 
offer is kindly, that it comes from a gen- 
erous soul, but however much it may dis- 
appoint you I must decline it. Our re- 
sistance in the night has been quite suc- 
cessful, we have inflicted upon you much 
more damage than you have inflicted upon 








us, and I’ve no doubt t the day will witness 





TOTEMS 


Boy Scouts and Scoutmasters: 
Secure a Totem of any animal or 
bird; hand painted in natural 
colors; 18 inches in height; cut 
from 1-inch cypress and mounted 
on 6-ft. standard. 

These Totems are the same 

as used by the patrol lead- 

ers of Woodcrafters in the 


Culver Summer Schools. 


All orders filled promptly on_re- 
ceipt of $3.00 for unmounted To- 
tem, or $3.50 mounted, prepaid. 
Be sure to state the design 
wanted. 


M. HEMINGER 


LOCK BOX 96 
CULVER, INDIANA Golden Eagle 


MARK TWAIN 


——— Every boy knows about 
the great books this wonderful man 
wrote. But how many of you know 
about Ais own wonderful life—this 
Mississippi River boy who “walked 
with kings” when he grew up and 
became world-famous. Don’t fail 
to read about him, on page 39 of 
this issue of BOYS’ LIFE ————— 
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a battle continued in the same proportion.” 

St. Luc threw back his head and laughed, 
not loud, but gayly and with unction. Rob- 
ert reddened, but he could not take offense, 
as he saw that none was meant. 

“I no longer wonder at my defeat by 
you in the vale of Onondaga,” said the 
chevalier, “since you’re not merely a mas- 
ter of words, you’re a master-artist. I’ve 
no doubt if I listen to you that you'll per- 
suade me that it’s not you but we who are 
besieged, and that it would be wise for us 
to yield to you without further ado.” 

“Perhaps you’re not so very far wrong,” 
said Robert, recovering his assurance, 
which was nearly always great. “I’ve no 
doubt that Captain Colden would receive 
your surrender and treat you well.” 

” The eyes of the two met and twinkled. 

“Tandakora is with us,” said St. Luc, 
“and I’ve a notion he wouldn’t relish it. 
Perhaps he distrusts the mercy he would 
receive at the hands of your Onondaga, 
Tayoga. And at this point in our dialogue, 
Mr. Lennox, I want to apologize to you 
again, for the actions of the Ojibway be- 
fore the war really began. I couldn’t pre- 
vent them, but since there is genuine war, 
he is our ally, and I must accord to him 
all the dignities and honors appertaining 
to his position.” 

“You’re rather deft with words your- 
self, Monsieur de St. Luc. Once, at New 
York, I saw a juggler with balls who could 
keep five in the air at the same time, and 
in some dim and remote way you make me 
think of him. You'll pardon the illustra- 
tion, chevalier, because I really mean it as 
a compliment.” 

“TI pardon gladly enough, because I see 
your intentions are good, but we both 
play with words, perhaps because the ex- 
ercise tickles our fancy, but to return to 
the true spirit and essence of things, I 
warn you that it would be wise to sur- 
render. My force is very much greater 
than Captain Colden’s, and has him 
hemmed in. If my Indian allies suffer too 
much in the attack it will be difficult to 
restrain them. I’m not stating this as a 
threat—you know me too well for that— 
but to make the facts plain, and to avoid 
something that I should regret as much 
as you.” 

“I don’t think it necessary to consult 
Captain Colden, and without doing so I 
decline your offer. We have food to eat, 
water to drink and bullets to ‘shoot, and 
if you care to take us you must come 
and do so.” 

“And that is the final answer? You're 
quite sure you don’t wish to consult your 
superior officer, Captain Colden?”’ 

“Absolutely sure. It would waste the 
time of all of us.” 

“Then it seems there is nothing more 
to say, and to use your own fanciful way 
of putting it, we must go back from the 
play of words to the play of swords.” 

“T see no. alternative.” 

“And yet I hope that you will survive 
the combat, Mr. Lennox.” 

“I’ve the same hope for you, Chevalier 
de St. Luc.” 


Ae meant it, and in the same high 
manner of the day, they saluted and 
withdrew. Robert, as he walked back to 
the thickets in which the defenders lay, 
felt that Indian eyes were upon him, and 
that perhaps an Indian bullet would speed 
toward him, despite St. Luc. Tandakora 
and the savages around him could not al- 
ways be controlled by their French allies, 
as was to be shown too often in this war. 
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Price, with leather sheath..............$1.25 each 
Price, without leather sheath... ........$1.00 each 


At National Headquarters and all Hardware Stores. 


We have advanced the price of the Scout Axes 25¢ 
each. 

This was forced upon us by the tremendous and 
rapidly increasing costs of steel, labor, handles, fuel, 
packing cases and everything else entering into the 
manufacture of the Scout Axe. 

We held off this advance as long as we could hoping 
that the advances in cost would cease, but they still kept 
climbing upward. 

It finally meant that we either charge more or give 
less. 

To furnish you with an Axe made of a cheaper ma- 
terial would not be in line with the PLUMB QUAL- 
ITY ideal, and we know the Boy Scouts too well to 
offer anything but the best that money can buy or skill 


produce. 
NCH 
Look for the Plumb S- Trade Mark 
on the Official Scout Axe. 


Phila. Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. St. Louis 
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You Can Get.-a Real 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


with 
One Subscription 


to 
BOYS’ LIFE 
No.00 CARTRIDGE PREMO 


Here is a simple, compact little 
camera, just the thing for boys or 
girls to snap pictures of their 
friends and sports with. And 
although small and extremely easy 
to use, it’s a real camera with the 
reputation of the Eastman Kodak 


Co. behind it. It will make per- 


fectly satisfactory pictures for 
grown-up people as well as the 
F young folks. e size of the pic- 
ture is 114 by 134 inches—a proportion which is just right for portraits, 
landscapes and street scenes, for which the camera is adapted. 

The Cartridge Premo loads in daylight with No. 00 Cartridge Premo 
Film. It is substantially constructed, has automatic shutter for time and 
snapshot exposures and is covered with a durable imitation leather. The 
negatives are of such quality that enlargements may be made from them 
when desired. 

Complete instructions come with each camera, and if these simple in- 
structions are followed, good results are assured to the veriest beginner. 

The 00 Cartridge Premo Camera, made by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
especially for the Readers of Boys’ Life, will be sent, all charges prepaid 
by us, with One Subscription to Boys’ Life. 
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BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York: 
Send me the Eastman 00 Cartridge Premo Camera for the enclosed 
$1.00; this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 
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Ave., New York. 
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His sensitive mind once more turned fancy 
into reality and the hair on his head lifted 
a little, but pride would not let him hasten 
his steps. 

But no gun was fired, and with an im- 
mense relief, he sank down behind a fallen 
log, and by the side of Colden and Willet. 
“What did the Frenchman want?” 
asked the young captain. 

“Our instant and unconditional surren- 
der. Knowing how you felt about it, I 
gave him your refusal at once.” 

“Well done, Mr. Lennox.” 

“He said that in case of a rush and 
heavy loss by his Indians he perhaps would 
not be able to control them in the moment 
of victory, which doubtless is true.” 

“They will know no moment of victory. 
We can hold them off” 

“Where is Tayoga?” asked Robert of 
Willet. 

The hunter pointed westward. 

“Why, the cliff shuts off the way in that 
direction!” said Robert. 

“Not to a good climber.” 

“Do you mean, then, that Tayoga is 
gone?” . 

“I saw him go. He went while you were 
talking with St. Luc.” 

“Why should “Tayoga leave us?” 

“He saw another smoke against the sky. 
It was but a faint trace. Only an ex- 
tremely keen eye would have noticed it, 
and having much natural curiosity, Ta- 
yoga is now on his way to see who built 
the fire that made the smoke.” 

“And it may have been made by friends.” 

“That’s our hope.” 

Robert drew a long breath and looked 
toward the west. The sky was now clear 
there, but he knew that Tayoga could not 
have made any mistake. Then, his heart 
high once more, he settled himself down 
to wait. 


(Continued in Feb. Boys’ Lire) 





IN MEMORIAM 


ScouTMASTER 
Capt. H. W. Armstrone, 
Troop 9, Montclair, N. J. 
Scourmaster Louis A. Lang, 
Troop 6, Concord, N. H. 
Scourmaster Rev. Arnotp NeEtson, 
Troop 1, Dansmuir, Cal. 
Scourmaster L. Hoyr Boswett, 
Troop 1, Greensboro, Ga. 
Scour Wr11amM Mostey, 
Troop 1, Clifton Forge, Va. 
Scour Joun R. Larson, 
Troop 8, East Saugus, Mass. 
James E. West, Junior 
Son of the Chief Scout Executive 


Scovr Russert Drerspacn, 
Troop 1, Garrettford, Pa. 











The Burntwood Breeze 


(Continued from page 11) 


Chet thought a moment and then said: 
“I don’t know about that. I think I'll go 
and see.” 

He started for the hotel. Just as he 
passed a liquor saloon the door opened and 
the proprietor pushed Troxell out. One 
glance showed Chet that he was hopelessly 
intoxicated. 

“How did he get the liquor?” demanded 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA — 


Pan 





1917 Boy Scout Diary 


WITH MANY NEW FEATURES 


The diary is like a small edi- 
tion of our Scout Manual, in 
fact, it has been called the “Min- 
iature Handbook,” since it con- 
tains so much—and yet different 
—scout lore. 50,000 copies sold 
last year. Always a prized pos- 
session. In demand as a holiday 
remembrance. Useful for scout 
rallies and dinner souvenirs. 
Now ready for shipment. 


THREE STYLES OF BINDING 


REGULAR PAPER EDITION. 
15 Cents. Attractively illus- 
trated cover showing typical 
scout scenes in the four sea- 
sons. 100 or more copies. 
Each 10c. 

SCOUTMASTER’S EDITION. 
25 Cents. Stiff cloth binding. 





Makes a splendid pocket mem- 
orandum book for record of 
troop events. 

SOUVENIR. EDITION. 

50 Cents. Limp leather bind- 
ing; Gilt edges and cover 
stamped in gold. Intended for 
presentation purposes. 








SCOUT SONG BOOK 


for Winter Troop Meetings 


Contains a splendid lot of songs 
written especially for the Boy Scouts 
of America, and many old favorites 
adapted for their use. 


Nothing better to enliven a troop 
gathering than a round of rollicking 
songs. 


These are the titles of some of the 
special Scout selections: 
THE CHEERFUL SCOUT 
SLING YOUR PACK 
SMILE BOYS, SMILE 
HIKE ALONG 
HELP A FELLOW UP 


Price 15c'per copy 


25 copies,each 12c. 100 or more,each 10c 











OFFICIAL JEWELRY FOR SCOUTS AND SCOUT LEADERS 


Dress Sets, Separate Rings and Lapel Buttons 








No. 320—OFFICIAL JEWELRY SET. 





Consists of sterling silver scarf pin, cuff links 
and tie clasp; oxidized finish. Each article die 
stamped with first class badge............ $1.00 

No. 321—STERING SILVER RING. Hand- 
some and durable seal ring bearing first class 
emblem. Oxidized finish. Be sure to state 
FIDE SISS i. 5,002 2105s bese eaveaeeee aeade 50c 

No. 322—Gold filled ring. Same as the pre- 
ceding, but heavy 10 karat gold filled. State 
SIZE”. occ occ cdsisebcdeine bape $1.50 

No. 323—Solid gold ring. Same design as 
the preceding, but 10 karat solid gold. State 
SIRE. :. 5 vines aihins 640k ons ae bee $5.00 


No. 324—Sterling Lapel Button. Matches 
jewelry set and ring. Oxidized finish.... 25¢ 
None of the Above Sold to Tenderfoot or Second Class Scouts 


No. 325—SCOUT JEWELRY SET. Same 
as No. 320, but each article die stamped with 
tenderfoot badge. These are intended for the 
use of all scouts below first class rank. Set 
consists of scarf pin, cuff links and tie clasp. 
Sterling silver oxidized finish............ $1.00 
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“Ideal Scout Gifts” 








Note:—In these Tents Scouts’ Staffs are used 
for poles by tacking leather washer to staff 
~ catches in 1¥/-inch rings sewed in top 
of tent. 


Rings all hand-sewed. See tents rolled up on 
shoulders of two end Scouts, ready for a hike. 


Above cut shows part of Troop No. 1, Boy 
Scouts of America, Toledo, Ohio, with their 
= 1 Army Khaki- Dyed Tents manufactured 
y us. 
As i—Scout Tent. 4 x 6 ft., center 3 ft., wall 1 
oz 8. A= Khaki— —Dyed, double and 
twisted filling duck. Complete with Poles, Stakes 
TEED Gena eutocccccecesscqstesucucctegs $5.00 


No. 2—Scout Tent. Same size, 8 oz. double and 
twisted filli White Duck. Complete with Poles, 
BD GENE DUOGOR. ook ccc cccccccccccocaseeste $4.50 


No. 3—Scout Ten Same size. 8 oz. Single 
Filling White Duck. * Complete with Poles, Stakes 
BE EN Sc cadbscecdedvenccecgeccsoscocnets $4.00 


No. 4—Scout Tents. Same size. High Grade 
White Tent Twill. Complete with Poles, Stakes and 
Ropes $3.50 


If poles are not wanted deduct 5% 
Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms 
net cash in advance unless otherwise ar- 
ranged. 


Special Tent Catalogue and Samples fur- 
nished Free on request. 


The Ohio Canvas Goods Mfg. Co. 
Dept. No. 10 Toledo, Ohio. 
“With the bev’s jaitare in mind, 1 most heartily 
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Compass at $1.00. 
’ he does not have 
them, or will not order for you, remi 


direct. “ 
Send for free oye Paes ot or 10c for book, 
The Compass, The Post of the Worid.’” 















INDIVIDUAL “NAME IN GOLD” PENCILS 
FINS?" “MYRTLE MORSE . 





berg rir with [iome, to 10 ny 
Illustrated price list, BEST Hine of “AD” Pencils 
Cc. L. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., New York 


CLASSY CLASS PINS 
Attract attention, excite admiration. De- 
sign, workmanship, material, all high grade. 
No. 192, two colors, hard enamel, three let 
ters and date, silver plate, 20c each, $2 doz. ; 
sterling, 40c each, $4 doz. Get free catalog. 
No. 192 Metal Arts Co.,inc., 91S0.Ave., Rochester, W. Y- 


'S—The Home Magnet’’—FREE 











A handsomely illustrated book showing all Lee ye 
Home Carom and Pocket age A Tables in actual co! 
yh giving easy terms, prices, Sent Free! Write 
lor i 


t today. 
THE “BRUNSWICK-BALKE- COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. 14D, Chicago. 
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(Continued from page 36) 
Chet of the proprietor, a sort of square- 
cornered man to whom nature had for- 
gotten to give a forehead but had made up 
for her mistake in chin and cheek bones. 
“Asked for it,” answered the man. 
“But he had no money,” insisted Chet. 
“Reliable man said he’d pay for all the 
old: tramp ‘ud drink. Reckon he didn’t 
know his capacity,” and the man laughed. 
“Who was the man?” asked Chet, in a 


age. 
eReckon he was as much of a man as 
you are—or a little more so,” answered 
the man with a grin, as he shut the door. 
Troxell was leaning against the building 
unable to stand alone. He tried to make 
some maudlin explanation, and seemed to 
realize the situation he was in. Chet took 
him by the arm and started for the hotel. 
He fought against going, but Chet forced 
him along, and final 


Then Chet went back to the office and re- 
ported to Harry. 

“And if I can’t tell the name of the 
man who said he would pay for it,” he 
added, “then I can’t tell anything. Ill find 
out tomorrow beyond any question.” 
“We've got to get Troxell so he can 
work tomorrow or we'll never have the 
paper out Saturday morning even if the 
press does come,” said Harry, walking up 
and down the room, almost as excited as 
Chet. “There’s the whistle of the train 
now. Come on!” 


HEY both ran over to the station. The 
headlight was still far down the track 
when they reached there. It was a “mixed” 
train, that is, a freight train with one pas- 
senger car on the rear end. It slowed up 
too rapidly, and had to come on with 
puffs from the locomotive almost as loud 
as the report of a cannon. Then it stopped 
at the tank and took a prodigious amount 
of water, after which a brakeman released 
a coupling and the engine drew half-a- 
dozen cars far up the track and shot one 
of them down on the dark switch behind 
the wheat elevators. 

“What’s in that car?” asked Chet, eager- 
ly, of the agent. 

“Don’t know, haven’t got the bill yet. 
Take that lantern and go and open it and 
see, if you want to.” 

Chet seized the lantern and with Harry 
ran around the elevators. The latter 
picked up a coupling-pin and struck the 
lock a sharp rap on the side while Chet 
pulled on the bolt. It shot back and Harry 
pushed open the door and clambered in. 
One end of the car was empty. He turned 
to the other with the lantern. 

“Here’s our press!” he shouted to Chet 
outside. 

“Best news I ever heard!” returned Chet. 
“Tll run and catch the drayman before 
he goes back and see if we can’t get him 
to take it over tonight,” and he disap- 
peared in the darkness. 


rested his chin on the edge 
floor. 
press. 
“Well,” said Chet wearily, and in a tone 
of half desperation, “what’s your report 
of bad luck?” 

“Nothing except that the car seems to 
have been in an accident and the press 
is half broken to pieces. What’s yours?” | CORNET: 
“Oh, it’s hardly worth mentioning. 
Simply that the freight bill is $45.00 and 
we have got $20.00.” 


of the car 
Harry was still groping about the 





(Concluded in February Boys’ Lire) 


y got him to bed, and | 
the landlord promised to see that he stayed. 


He returned in about five minutes, walk- & 
‘|ing slowly. He came up to the door and 
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He Walked 
With Kings | 


E could not know, standing there in his bare feet and his 

rough clothes, that Kings would do him honor. Nor did 
anyone in that shabby little town on the Mississippi know that 
some day Sam Clemens, the boy with a great shock of red hair, 
would become, as 


MARK TWAIN 


one of the world’s great men. Back in those days, the barefoot 
boy was better known for his great love of cats, and as a maker 
of mischief. You boys have read his HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
and TOM SAWYER. Did you ever wonder whether the inci- 
dents of the white-washing of the fence, giving pain-killer to the 
cat, the adventures of the cave and “Injun Joe,” really happened? 


The Boys’ Life of Mark Twain 


First, he went to work as a Printer, 


by Albert Bigelow Paine, answers all these ques- experiences. 


tions. Reading this book, it’s like getting acquainted 
with “Huck” and “Tom” all over again, only now 
it’s about Sam Clemens and his chums you read. 

Their playground ranged from Holiday’s Hill on 
the north to 


That Mysterious Cave 


on the south. Then there were both banks of the 
Mississippi to be explored, and the islands, and 
the deep wilderness of the Illinois shore. And 
when these lost their magic charm, they could 
cruise up the Mississippi to Turtle Island and 
spend the day feasting, for here there were quan- 
tities of turtles and their eggs, and mussels, and 
plenty of fish. 

So Mark Twain lived as a Boy. But his life as 
a Youth and a Man are just as full of thrilling 





then he became a Pilot, oné of the most famous 
in those great days of Mississippi steamboats. But 
it was in the Far West, in a rough, adventurous 
mining town, that his great day dawned. There 
he began to write. His fame spread through the 
nation, and to the ends of the earth. 


A Wonderful, Wonderful Life 


And how wonderfully well Albert Bigelow Paine 
has told about it in “The Boys’ Life of Mark 
Twain.” Fortunate are the boys who read it; and 
they will not be happy until they have read it 
again, for in it there’s so much to make you laugh, 
so much to satisfy your craving for big adventure, 
so much to stir your highest hopes and stimulate 
your deepest aspirations. 








There’s over 350 pages in the book, and 40 illustrations. One shows the real home of the real “Huck” Finn; an- 
other the “Tom” Sawyer stairway; another the entrance to “Tom’s” cave—oh, all the REAL things are there. 


L The price of Mr. Paine’s wonderful ) B oO 4 H 


Book — “THE BOYS’ LIFE OF 
the Book 


BOYS’ LIFE—THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. zs 
Enclosed find $1.35 for which please send me Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s new book ““The Boys’ Life of Mark Twain” and a year’s 
subscription to BOYS’ LIFE—the scout magazine, beginning with 


-...all delivery charges prepaid by you. 


MARK TWAIN,” is $1.35 prepaid. 
A year’s subscription to this mag- and This 


Great: azine, BOYS’ LIFE—the Boy > Magazine 
Scouts’ Magazine, is $1.00. You 1 Year for 


may have BOTH, all delivery 
@) tfer charges prepaid by us, for the $ ] 35 
price of the book alone—$1.35. e 
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Get One Like Mine 


Then you can safely go lickety-split down hill and stop 
just about where you want to with this Coaster Brake. 


There wasn’t much fun in the old wheel—had to pedal 
hard all the time—no let up till I got this 


The Brake that Brought the Bike Back. 


Now I can go twice as far in 
about half the time and come 
back as fresh as when I started. 
Because nang oh por 
I'm coasting. iding’s a 

treat now—this brake has sure 
put some new pleasure in the 

w 


Be sure your new bike has a 
New Departure Coaster Brake 
on it like mine. 

A gold-plated “Joy Boy”. stick pin 
free to live boys who send the 
name of their nearest bicycle dealer. 


The New Departure Mfg.Co. 
Bristol, Conn. 

















ighest spot cash prices for furs of all 
kinds, also hides and roots. NO commission 
charged. Honest grading. 

coming to you. Old 

able fur house. Unlimited facilities, 


or get our fre price din 


ROGERS FUR RCO. 











“BOYS OUR GENERAL MANAGER 
IS ONLY 23.” 


‘e have a fine catalog in colors on Roses and 

les which he wants to mail to you free. It 
contains several new distinct varieties, also valu- 
able practical —_ soe rf planting, etc. 
§We will mail wi pales ibe of 
our NEW HYBRIDIZED “pot TO SEE Ss 

make money you Ss must have something 
that is simple, 
everyhidy can 
Our General 1 Manager 
way of producing something that you will all want, 
and can produce at a very low cost, and seli 


Ly. 
= you = hear about evaporated berri 
dried, but evaporai 


load raised a year, and it is up to us fellows to to 
tell you, but we must have ycur address before we 
ean tell you about this wonderful new industry. 
So please write to-day for your copy and the Free 
Potato seeds. Address 


4. J._AND ALFRED MITTING’S NURSERIES 
First Trust and Savings Bank Bidg., Morris, Ili. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


WALTER P. McGUIRE, Editor 
DAN BEARD, Associate Editor’ 
FREDERIC L. COLVER, Business Manager 


Published by the Boy Scouts of 
America 


At National Headquarters, 
200 Fifth Ave, New York City 


Wooprow Witson, Honorary President 
Tueopore Roosevett, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 
Witt1aM Howarp Tart, Honorary Vice-Pres’t 

Cotin H. Livinestoneg, President 
Grorce D. Pratt, Treasurer 

James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 
Editorial Board: William D. Murray, Frank 

Presbrey, Daniel Carter Beard. 








? ° the Boy Scouts’ Mag- 

Oys 1 e azine, is issued 
monthly by the Boy 

Scouts of America. It 
is the official magazine of that great organi- 
zation and is devoted to the best interests 


of EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 


The subscription price is $1.00 a year; sin- 
gle copies, 10 cents. 





Postage.—Postage to all parts of the- 
United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines is prepaid by 
us. Subscribers in Canada must add 10 
cents to yearly subscription price for post- 
age; foreign subscription requires 25 cents 
extra. 








If -the magazine arrives with 
Renewals a pens ie order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has expired. 
Address on the wrapper indicates the month 
with which your subscription ends. Tear off 
this address and send it in with the price of a 
renewal subscription, and you will not miss 
a copy. 








Leading Features 


This Month 


Cover Design 
By Howard L. Hastings 


The Shadow “! oe 4g je II) 
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By Hayden Carruth 
Through College on Nothing a Year (Cont.)..... 12 
By Christian Gauss 
On tayo Trail 
y E. F. Bigelow, Scout Natufalist 
From on es Duffel Bag.. 
By Daniel Carter Beard” 
They Couldn’t Be Kept Down 
Out in the = When It’s Cold........... ++-20-21 
on Page of Pictures 


How to Make an meee ‘4 
ema pencer 


Anniversary e..4 and World Brotherhood 
Make Your Own + tag Set (Concluded)...... 28 
By A. Frederick Collins 
Think and Grin.......ccccccccccssceees cossccce 2D 
I See Daccngnccsésstasecncsice eeceeccccces 
By Kent B. Stiles - 
Billy Bookworm Says............ Ateecccccceces 31 
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“HAPPY” DAVIS 
Troop 60, Cleveland, O 








Sent Your Own, or Your 








Troop’s Photograph for the 








KAYNEF 


Your troop has an equal opportunity 
with all the others to make twenty- 
five dollars— 

One hundred dollars 
will be divided into four parts— 
Twenty-five dollars will be paid into 
the treasury of each of the four 
troops sending a photograph of the 
largest number of Boy Scouts of 
America, members in good standing of 


the same troop, all wearing 


The Standard Blouse of the World 


(Write The Scout’ Dept., Kaynee Co., Cleveland) 








The biggest, brightest factory of its kind— Lots of clear 
eyes to let the light in— Plenty of fresh air to breathe 


Branches: ‘Scout Laws, ready to 

New Yors, 220 Fifth THE Co. frame, sent on request. 
Avenue 2 in 

Cuicaco.605 Medinah (KSE Blouse Makers) Also, the book of t e 
Building business, “ConTrast 














KAYNEE BLDGS., CLEVELAND i 
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S a compass shows you the right way to 30, so Firestone Tires keep you 3oin}, 

right. Why should a busy boy lose time and money join, wron, on inferior 
tires? No more than dad will put up with less than Firestones on his automobile, 
or big, brother with less than Firestone Auto-bilt Motorcycle Tires. 





Besides long, sturdy wear, you get that “riding on air” feeling that comes only 
with Firestone rubber. There’s safe, sure traction, too, and 30% more skid pro- 
tection. Your dealer will give you “red-and-black” or “blue-and-white;” either 
combination looks fine. 


If your “mount” is a motorcycle you want Firestone Motorcycle Tires, the “auto- 
bilt” cycle tire; the tire that’s furnished as regular equipment by leadin?, motor- 
cycle makers at no extra cost to you. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone 


III Motorevere. TT RES || 















































